fre Pacific, A 
10US AND FAMILY“PAPER, Was first issued 
in August, 1851,:the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor, Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
_and Presbyterian Churekes jointly; after that, 
it was published in theinterest of the-General 
‘Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen,-edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THE PupLIsHING Company oF 
Tae Incerporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W.’W. Chase. 
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or folded, send postal card to Tax Paozric at 
once. 
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TRANSITION. 


[Written by Mrs. Sarah'B. Cooper three 
. years ago, to comfort a .friend in great sor- 
row. 
-What is death but tramsition .to those who 
can say, 


“The Lord is our Leader;-He chooseth our | 


way”? | 

What if hope prove a night dream, inspiring 
our fears, 

And, like children in darkness, we waken to 
tears? 


Far off through the lattiee. the night stars are 


seen, 
Enkindling the heavens qith shimmer.and 
sheen; 
O’er.earth’s rugged moarelands they shed 
their soft light, 
Bringing gleam out of darkness and dawn 
out of night. 


With coming of morning the night stars re- 

Undimmed in their luster, unpaled in their 

They el on their missien of brightness 

They follow the wake of the -snn’s golden 
car. 


-E’en so to. earth’s children who live in the 
light 
That beameth from heaven, there cometh no 
night; 
For even the grave doth its portals nnbar 
Jesus,. the Conqueror, their bright. Herald- 


‘Death to such is transition; for Death is but 
Life 
Enlarged and. expanded, discharged of all 
strife; 
In mystical vesture the vision may be, 
m” drape the landscape, or mists veil 
ea. 


Death to such ic transition; Hope fiedges 
for flight, 

Love bursts into tansport, Faith swells into 
sight, 

Prayer glides into ;rapture; all sighing shall 
cease, 

And sorrow shall melt to a radiance of peace. 


Death. to such is transition; the weary have 
| hand is guiding us, we believe, and his 


And, vestured anew, with all frailties for-— blessing is on his work; and we pray for 


passed | 
To life in its fullness, to happiness vast; 


given, 
The twilight of earth peoves the day-dawn of 
Heaven. 


Krem Mrs. Watkins. 


‘GUADALAJARA, Mexico, 
Jan. £3, 1886. 


I believe it is a cus- 


tom the world over ‘‘to turn over a new 


leaf’’ at the beginning of eech year, and 
make many good resolutions, and for a 
moath, at least, endeavor to keep them. 
Aceording to custom, I, too, have turn- 
ed over anew leaf; and one of my first 
resolutions was to wtite to you, my old 
and teae friead, apolegizing for my long 
silence, and also telling you semething 
of our work during the year past. 

Leaving here last June, I was absent 
from the work four months and a half, 
trying to recuperate strength and health, 
which a kind providence granted me. 
Returning ia November, 1 found mueh 
to do, so that for the last six montks 

ou will understand and excase my sBi- 
ce. 

We welcome, as im years gone by, 
Tx Paciric, and would feel lost without 
it, ag we are as interested as ever in 
those whose names we so often see men- 
tioned jn its columns, and in their work. 
Califoraga, and our true and tried friends 
there, have a warm place in our hearts, 
which neitker time nor distance can dis- 
pel, and we wish you and them a very 
happy and prosperous new year. We 
have reason to be very.thankfal for God’s 
blessing upon us and our work—or rather, 
his work—during the past year. 

On Christmas we celebrated the 
twelfth anniversary of the organization of 
the church. Nearly six hundred per- 
‘sons were present, about seventy preach- 
ers and delegates coming in from various 
towns of the State, some walking over a 
hundred miles to be present. Twenty- 
four persons were baptized, of whom 
fourteen were received to church mem- 
bership, the other ten being children. 
It was a most touching sight to see, 
among others, an old lady, bent over by 
the weight of years, kneel, with a grand- 
child in her arms, and four other grand- 
children, two on either side of her, and, 
with them, receive the sacred rite of bap- 
tism. | 

During the following days the District 
Conference met, when the preachers gave 
account of their year’s work, their need’, 
ete., and discussed plans for future en- 
largement. We had some delightful 
meetings, and the spirit of the Lord was 
with us. 

During the year seven new churches 
have been formed in this district. Two 


hundred and twelve persons have been 


baptised; of these, one hundred and 
twenty-four were received to church 
membership, eighty-eight being children. 
During these twelve years one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-eight have been 
baptized, seven hundred and ninety-four 
becoming members of the church, four 
hundred and seventy-four being children. 
Thus, under the blessing of God, this 
year has been a more fruitful year than 
any in the past. Oh, that this rich bless- 
ing might fall yet more abundantly upon 
this work which has cost so many heart- 
aches, so many bitter tears, so many 
earnest, devoted lives! Will you not 
pray to this end, fellow-workers, in the 
vineyard of the Lord? ‘The field is 
ripe unto the harvest,’’ but the laborers 
are few. | 


One hundred .and thirty-two children 


partment last year, and several distin- 
guished themeelves by committing pas- 
sages of Seriptare to memory, and ce- 
ceived prizes ‘for the interest felt and 
the application shown. I have adopted 
the old-fashioned method of having the 
children commit verses to memory, aad 
feel that it is the best method for this 
country, where the Bible is so little 
known; and its resalts have been most 
gratifying. 

Last Sunday:a little boy, whose mother. 
is a bitter enemy of the Gospel of Christ, 
recited one ‘hundred and sixty-one. 
verses, and his brother, who was unable | 
to attend, recited to his brother, at. 
home, one bundred and _ sixty-eight 
verses. A young girl who came here 
from a distant town to the Christmas 
meetings brought ber gospel in her 


'| pocket, and, as they sat down to rest in 


their wearisome journey, of over a hun- 
dred miles, on foot, she and her mother 


committed passages of Scripture to mem- 


ory. This girl [have kept to educate, 
trusting that, by and by, she will be able 
to.establish a school in her own city. 
She has the material ithat we need—a 
reeolute will, and perseverance to over- 
come all obstacles. Eighty verses for 
her to recite at once is a mere trifle. If 
every Bible should be burned in Jalisco, 
as many have been, there are those who 
could restore large portions of it from 
memory. We trust that the truth thus 
memorized will bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness in all these young hearts. 

I have now in Guadalajara two day- 
schools in operation—one for boys, and 
another for girls, with a regular attend- 
ance at both of about sixty children. 

While <here are discouragements and 
trials, as in all places, we haye much to 
encourage and cheer us on in this our 
chosen and beloved field. The Lord’s 


yet greater things in the future. With 
renewed assurance of gratitude for your 
appreciation and affection, yours very 
sincerely, Epna Warsins. 


P. S.—The visit above referred to was 


j made by Mrs. Watkins to her native 
| village, Dansville, Canada, where her 


mother now resides, at the age of 82, 
and where her father was for many years 
pastor. This visit to the old homestead, 
the reunion of dear friends, the fine air, 
the delightful rides, walks, and picnics, 
ali proved to be better than medicines to 
Mre. Watkins, who was much enfeebled 
by the long labors, cares and trials of 
mission life in Mexico. Mrs. Watkins, 
from Dansvilie, August 27, 1885, wrote: 
**T was invited by the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society of the Congregational Church to 
address the people here, one Sunday 
evening, on our mission work in Mexico. 
I assented. On entering the church, to 
my surprise, the Presbyterian minister 
and his congregation, the Methedist min- 
ister and his congregation, were there; 
also Episcopalians and Adventists. They 
bad to bring chairs from the basement to 
fj all the aisles. A colleetion was tak- 
en for an organ for our chureh in Atengo. 
Altiough this is a little village, they gave 
$37.50, to which sum the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society added $15, so thai I feel 
quite happy for Atengo, * * * I 
often think of my dear old friends in 
California, and wish I could return to my 
adopted Mexico by that’ route. Some 
time I hope to visit you all again.” 


Resolutions on Rev. R. L. Tabor. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by the Trustees of Mills Seminary and 
College in regard to Rev. R. L. Tabor : 

Waereas, God in his infinite wisdom 
has removed from us by death our late 
associate, the Rev. R. L. Tabor, seven 
years a Trustee of Mills Seminary and 
College; therefore, 

Resolved, That, while we bow 
humbly to--the divine will, and ac- 
cept this chastening with unquestioning 
submission, we yet mourn this: loss, for 
ourselves, with a keen sense of personal 


bereavement, as of a most loving friend | 


and genial fellow-laborer, one whose 
uniform kindness, courtesy, large-hearted 
sympathy, and Christian fidelity have 
won our warmest brotherly love. And for 
the institution which he loved so tenderly 
and for which he labored with such rare 
and self-sacrificing devotion, we feel his 
death to be a loss still more to be lamen- 
ted. ° By his cheerfulness and_hopeful- 
ness, his abounding enthusiasm, his wise 
counsel in the meetings of the Board, and 
by the consecration of his varied talents 
as a preacher, and teacher, and an expert 
in art and science, to the interests of this 
institution he has done much to promote 
both its reputation and its solid prosper- 
ity. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to his ots 8 family, 
with the assurance of our sincerest sym- 
pathy. 

In the year of grace 1871 the Roman 
Catholic papers announced with a great 
flourish of trumpets that Lord Robert 
Montague had joined the Roman Church. 
In the year of grace 1886, the same jour- 
nals never advert to the fact that the 
same Lord Robert Montague has just re- 
turned to the bosom of the Church of 


England. ‘They feel that there are, times 
when silence is golden.—Churchman, 


were enrolled in my Sunday-school de- | 


Jottings from the Hub. 


Boston, Jan. 28, 1886. 
The annual meeting of the City Mis- 


sionary Society of Boston was held a few 
‘days since at the rooms of the society, . 


19 Congregational House, President 
James White in the chair. The Secre- 
tary, Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., pre- 
sented the annual report ef the Board of 
Directore. The receipts of the society, 


including a balance of $6,525.52 on hand | 
at:the beginning of the year, have been. 
$22,747.95, and the expenditures $22-. 
743.70, leaving $4.25 now in the treas- | 
ury.* There have also beem received for 
the relief of the poor, including contribu- 

Fresh Air Fund” and 
‘*Thanksgiving and Christmas Offeriags,*’ | 


tions for the 


$18,300.30, making the entire receipts 
for all purposes, missionary and chari- 
table, $41,048. 25. 

There have been employed 25 mission- 
aries, who reported 57,444 visits made to 
13,210 families, 7,723 of the visits being 
to the sick; 64 funerals attended, 1,441 
copies of the Scriptures and 204,356 


papers and tracts distributed ; 564 per- | ga, 


sons induced to attend public worship on 
tho Sabbath; 1,267 children gathered into 
Sunday Schools; 2,196 chapel and neigh- 
borhood meetings held; 68 persons hope- 
fully converted ; 643 persons furnished 
employment;.9,283 garments given away; 
1866 families afforded pecuniary aid at 
8,304 times. 

At eleven mission Sunday Schools, 
with a total membership of 2,502, the 
average attendance has been 1,527. The 
Chinese Sunday School has been larger 
the past year than ever before. The aver-— 


age attendance of pupils at the Sunday 


afternoon school has been 91, a gain of 8 
over the previous year; and at the Sun- 
day evening school 22, a gain of 3. Two 
Chinamen have united with the Mt. Ver- 
non Church. The work among the Jews 
is prosecuted under encouraging circum- 
stances. Many read the New Testament 
with iuterest, and a large number of 
children are in attendance at Sunday 
School. A canvass relative to church at- 
tendance has recently been taken at the 
South End. Thenames of 2,122 families 
were registered. Of these 955 were 
Protestants, 343 of whom donot attend 
church. Only 67 Protestant children of 
school age were found out of Sunday 
School. On Easter Sunday there were 
distributed 23,415 Easter cards and leaf- 
lets. Thus the inmates of thirty institu- 
tions, and the aged and sick in thousands 
of homes, received tokens of . sympathy. 
At Christmas 28,690 Christmas cards,. 
letters and leaflets carried good cheer to 
the inmates of twenty-six institutions, 
and caused many in homes in the midst 
of sad surroundings to feel that somebody 
thought of them in their want, sorrow 
and loneliness. Through the ‘‘Fresh Air 
Fund’’ there were distributed 23,530 


street-car tickets, 3,509 round-trip harbor 


tickets and 4,690 persons were permitted 
to enjoy a day’s vacation or a visit in the 
country. At Thanksgiving it was the 
privilege of the missionaries to remember 
1;062 families, in 523 of which there is 
no husband or father. The whole num- 
ber of person who shared the supplies was 
6,024. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President.Arthur W. 
Tufts; Vice-President, Rev. Edwin B. 
Webb D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Frank E. 
Clark; Treasurer, Samuel F'. Wilkins ; 
Auditor, Timothy Smith. 

Phillips Congregational Church of South 

Boston have five missionaries, three in 
Sonth Boston, one in Ceylon and one in 
Foochow, China, During the past year 
149 have been added to the membership 
of the church; of these, 51 joined upon 
confession of faith, 34 were from churches 
outside of South Boston and 64 were 
from the recéntly disbanded E Street 
Church. The total receipts of the church 
through benévolent contributions were 
$13,531.30; the receipts of the Phillips 
Ohurch Society for benevolence and so- 
ciety expenses were $14,701.74. The 
Sunday-schools of the society have en- 
rolled 750 persons. 
The Mt. Vernon Church, of which the 
Rev. S. Herrick, D. D., is pastor, 
shows a record for last year. Its 
benevolent contributions, amounting to 
$15,000, were larger than at any previous 
time in its history. Of this sum 
went to the American Board. Al- 
though 400 members have been removed 
during the last 15 years, the present en- 
rollment is 524, which is fully as large as 
before. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the First Church in Cambridge 
falls upon the 11th of February (Febru- 
ary 1, old style). It was the eleventh 
church to be established in the Massachu- 
setts colony, its first pastor being the 
Rev. Thomas Shepard, who came to this 
country in 1635. The parish grew and 
flouiished, and it was here that the 
Cambridge platform of discipline was 
prepared by the synod. In 1829, when 
Unitarianism was making so much prog- 
ress here, the church and sh separat- 
ed, the pastor at the time being the Rev. 
Abiel Holmes. A majority of the parish 
and a portion of the church became Uni- 
tarians, while a majority of the church 
adhered tothe Trinitarian doctrine and 
established a new church, which was 
first named for Mr. Holmes the Holmes 
Memorial Church. At the wish of Mr. 


Holmes the name of the first pastor was | 


meeting 


| to tax them further than that. 


587.67 | Pe 


substituted. -The church edi- 


fice was first built in 1831. The Rev. 
E. H. Hall is now pastor of the First 
Church (Unitarian), and the Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D. D., of the Shepard 
Memorial Church. The two churches 
will celebrate together their common 
anniversary, and addresses will be made 
the tors, by President Eliot, 
Mayor Russell of Cambridge, the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop and Judge Holmes, 
Dr. GO. W. Holmes will read a poem, 
and the Hon. Charles Theodore Russell 
will preside. The exercises will begin in 
the Unitarian Church at three o'clock, 
and be resumed in the evening at the 
Shepard Church. 
' The annual report of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention and its accompany- 
ig documents is just issued. The pam- 
phlet contains 96 octavo pages. The last 
of the convention was at Wor- 
ééster, Oct. 28, Rev. G. Seymour, 
D. D., Boston, President; and Rev. G. 
W. Bosworth, D. D., Cambridge, Secre- 
tary and Superintendent. There are 14 
associations, with 294 churches and 52,- 
members, a net gain of 966. The 
number received by baptism was 2,376. 
ere are 337 ordained ministers, of 
. om 242 are pastors. Quite a number 
f the others are secretaries, editors, pro- 
feasors, or in other official positions, and 
many are aged and infirm. Six ministers 
died during the year, and five were or- 
dained. Seven new meeting-houses were 
dédicated.. Eleven churches have been 
aided to the amount of $7,822 in building 
or repairing meeting-houses or removing 
debts, and fifty-seven churches and three 
mission stations were aided in supporting 
mifisters, with an aggregate amount of 
$6,377. Of the churches aided one is 
‘German and two are Swedish. A French 
missionary labors in Lowell and Haver- 
hill, and the expenses are met by the 
éhtrches in those cities. The Northern 
Baptist Education Society aided fifty 
students for the ministry at five colleges 
and two theological institutions to the 
amount of $4,352. The amount of aid 
given is $100 per yearto students in 
eolleges and theological institutions, $120 
r year to those who are pursuing the 
laches course of three years; and $80 
per year to those who take a partial 
course. Amicvs. 
Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, Feb. 1, 1886. 


The week’s work in Congress can be 
easily summarized. Both houses devoted 
one day to funeral orations. The Sen- 
ate honored the memory of the late Vice- 
President, and the House that of the 
late Representative Ellwood, of Illinois. 
The Senate discussed Dakota’s claims to 
Statehood, and the House listened to an 


| unimportant debate on the subject of the 


alleged defacement of monuments in the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, and passed fifty 
pension bills after listening to a speech 
from Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, against ex- 
travagant pensions. Mr. Crisp quoted 
statistics to show that, if the proposed 
legislation in regard to pensions were to 
prevail, the Treasury would be left bank- 
rupt. He said the people whom he re- 
presented were willing to contribute even 
of their poverty to whatever was neces- 
sary for the grandeur, glory and progress 
of the country. They were willing to 
act in good faith and liberally with the 
soldiers, but he thought it was not right 
He would 
not be parsimonious, he would be just 
and liberal; but he did think there ought 
to be a stopping-place somewhere. 


_ The iesue between the President and 
Senate is the chief subject of discussion 
in and about the Capitol. The issue was 
joined squarely when the Administration 
refused to furnish the papers bearing 
upon the official character of a certain 
District Attorney of Southern Alabama. 
There are many indications of a bitter 
contest over this matter, and unless re- 
markable skill is exercised somewhere a 
controversey of a thoroughly partisan 
character will develop. ‘The Administra- 
tion has taken the ground that the only 
supervision that the Senate can exercise 
over removals from office is of a legislative 
character, and it holds that the informa- 
tion now sought has only to do with the 
rsonal fitness of incumbents. It claims 
also that the Senate can only deal with 
the conduct of an office in open legisla- 
tive session. It holds, therefore, that 
the call for documents which bear official 
changes do not come within the province 
of the Senate, sitting in executive session, 
and the papers are for that reason to be 
withheld, The Senate has no direct way 
of forcing its demands short of impeach- 
ment, but it can retaliate by refusing to 
confirm all nominations until the Presi- 
dent explains his reasons for making 
changes. You remember we had a 
deadlock of this kind during Johnson's 
Administration, which proved to be a 
very disagreeable episode. 

There was an interesting conference 
this week in the room of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents, the Hawly bill on in- 
ternational copyright being argued at 
length. There was a notable assemblage 
in the room, authors, publishers, and 
printers being present, and all parties 
interested were heard but the printer and 
book-buying public. Mr, Clemens (Mark 
Twain), George Ticknor Cartis and James 


Russell Lowell, ex-United States Minis- 


ter to England, were among those who 
discussed the merits of the questioa be- 
fore.the commitiee. The latter made an 
extended argument for the bill, telling 
what a proprietary interest in ideas meant, 
etc. Hesaid there was a feeling that 
books, like umbrellas, were fere nature. 
Nobody supposed there could be property 
in an idea, but there was a oe in the 
fashion given to an idea. The Gonstitu- 
tion had already recognized that in con- 
ferring the power to grant patents. Pa- 
tents were ideas fashioned ina _ certain 
way. For instance, the Bell Telephone 
was a case precisely parallel with books, 
and there was a great many people in 


| this country interested in the Bell tele- 


one. 

The first. evening reception of the sea- 
son at the White House was given to the 
general public, and the parlors were as 
elaborately decorated as if prepared for a 
State dinner. The hours named were 
from nine to eleven, but long before that 
hour the crowd began to assemble on the 
portico and soon extended tothe West- 
ern gate. The stream of callers was 
continuous for two hours and without 
incident. It was strictly a people’s re- 
ception, Neither diplomats, Congressmen, 
nor society people were there. They 
prefer attending card receptions, which 
are never so crowded. There were very 
few evening toilets among the visitors, 
almost all of them being in street costume. 
As usual, the President was cordial, 


-and seemed to enjoy seeing the folks, 


and shook hands solicitously with every 
man, woman, and child. 


Y. M. OC. A. 


The noonday services at the Young 
Men’s. Christian Association have been 
of unusual interest during the past few 
weeks, the attendance being quite large, 
and a most tender spirit manifested. The 
subjects for the remaining part of this 
month are especially interesting. An in- 
vitation is extended by the Devotional 
Committee of the institution to all, es- 
pecially strangers in the city, to attend 
the services. A reception was tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. C. 5. Mason by the work- 
ing committees at the Association build- 
ing, Friday evening, which was a very 
pleasant and profitable affair. Mr. Ma- 
son commenced his work as acting State 
Secretary last Monday, having already 
received invitations from some twenty- 
five places. 


The an’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mas. 8.8. Smrrn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins: Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 


‘taries. 


Our February Meeting. 


We met in the First Congregational 
church, Oakland. All of the Executive 
Committee were present but three, two 
of whom were hundreds of miles away. 
As 2 o’clock drew near, so did the ladies 
also, till sixty were assembled. Mrs. 
Noble presided, and called upon Mrs. Van 
Blarcom to open the meeting with Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer. 

MRS. BIGELOW 8 PORTRAIT. 


A large, elegantly framed portrait was 
brought in during the meeting, and placed 
where all could see it. From out the heavy 
gilt moldings an elderly lady’s sweet, 

ful face looked down upon us. 
any recognized it at once; some had 
been her fellow church members; one had 
been present when the picture was tak- 
en, ten years ago. It seemed eminently 
fitting that Mrs. T. B. Bigelow’s face 
should be seen again in the church of 
which she was 80 many years a member. 
It seemed fitting, too, that she should 
meet again with those with whom she 
had worked for so many years as Oor- 
responding Secretary of our Woman's 
Board. How deeply interested she was 
in this foreign missionary work friends 
of our Board in ite early days will well 
remember. I have in hand five letters 
from Dr. N. G. Clark of Boston, written 
in 1874 and 1876, addressed to Mrs. 
Bigelow in reply to letters from her, writ- 
ten in the interest of our Board. In one 
of these letters, dated March 13, 1874, 
Dr. Clark sends his ealutations to “‘your 
Board and its thirteen auxiliaries.”’ 

Friends of our Board in those days 
will remember Mrs. Bigelow’s special 
love for Turkey and the Broosa school. 
They will also remember, after her death, 
her husband’s generous gift of more than 
$1,000 to our . At thesame time 
he donated a fine crayon likeness of his 
wife, to be hung within the Broosa school 
building. It was decided at the January 
meeting that the portrait should be sent 
on to Broosa at once, and a committee 
was appointed to attend to it. This com- 
mittee decided to have the portrait exhibit- 
ed in order that as many az possible might 
have an opportunity of seeing it. Imme- 


Ser after the meeting it was carefully 


Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- | 


eastward. Mrs. McBean, who had been 
associated with Mrs. Bigelow both in 
church and Board work, spoke most af- 
fectionately of her interest in it all. I 
wonder if she kuew? Do they know, the 
dear ones up above, what we are doing 
here? If so, if she really looked in upon 
us that Wednesday afternoon, she would 
have seen a little company of Christian 
women, whose hearts were full of thanks- 
giving to God that he had raised up such 
a worker for our Board in the days of 
its greatest need. We know that her 
face will prove a perfect benediction to 
Mrs. Baldwin and our Turkish girls; 
may it be an inspiration, as well, toward 
Christ and a life in the farther country, 
which we call heaven! 
MRS, A. A. STURGES. 


We had with us another worker 
of the past whom we were delight- 
ed to honor—Mrs. Sturges of Micro- 
nesia. She spoke to us in tones 
of hearty cheer and encouragement, 
which came with added weight by rea- 
son of her past experience on mission 
ground, Mr. and Mrs. Sturges were in 
the first party of missionaries who went 
to Micronesia, in 1852, They lived up- 
on the ielands of Hbou (a-boue) and Po- 
nape (bo-na-pe), and have seen wonder- 
ful changes among those heathen races. 
They must have endured great privation 
in spending so many years of their lives 
among the islands of Micronesia. Now 
they have returned, owing to Mr. Sturges’ 
enfeebled health. We bespeak for them 
during their residence in Oakland the 
sympathy and fellowship dueto those 
who have spent the best years of their 
lives at the front, in the Master’s service. 
Mrs. M. A. Crawford of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, another earnest missionary of 
our American Board, is a daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. Sturges. 


REPORTS FROM SECRETARIES. 


Mrs. S. S. Smith read the report of the 
January meeting. Mrs. J. H. Warren and 
Mrs. Dwinell both spoke of the encouraging 
replies they had received from the Sun- 
day-school superintendents and pastors of 
our State with reference to the Morning 
Star work. A fuller report on this sub- 
ject will be published when more com- 
plete returns have come in. We hope to 
hear before the Ist of September that 
every one of our 14,000 Sunday-school 
children have contributed to this cause. 


REFORT OF TREASURER OF W. B. M. P. BOR 
MONTH OF JANUARY, 1886. 
Received from— 
Green-street, 8. F., Sunday-school- - 
three months’ contribution........$10 05 
Eva Eliza Maurice, for ship Morning 


Oakland, Feb. 1, 1886. 
WORD FROM MISS GUNNISON 


Koss, Japan, Dec. 6, 1885. 
**The school work here is so delightful! 
We have at least ninety-eight scholars, 
almost seventy of whom are boarders, 
New applications are constantly coming 
in, but it is not always wise or possible to 
accept them. If we had room enough 
and the means, undoubtedly our school 
might now number 150. My class in 
reading and conversation is composed of 
such nice, lovable girls that I enjoy it 
very much. As I sit here writing I can 
hear the girls singing in their regular 
Sabbatb-evening prayer-meeting. The 
tunes they use are the same as ours, but 
the words are translated into Japanese. 
The regular weekly prayer meeting of 
the Kobe church is held once a month in 
our schovl-room, where the welfare of the 
school is the special topic of prayer. 
One of these meetings I attended last 
month, and received much help from it. 
‘*Mr. DeForest of Osaka was here, 
and he told us a very interesting little 
anecdote which I will try to repeat. 
Some time ago he was sent for to baptize 
some converts living in the mountains, 
about twenty miles from Osaka. 
wondered how these people could have 
heard of Christianity, upon inquiry 
learned these facts: A young man be- 
longing to a very wealthy and respecta- 
ble family had led a very dissolute life. 
He married, however, and not long af- 
terward was contemplating suicide, hav- 
ing become much discouraged. His wife, 
however, noticing his depression, thought 
to divert his mind by bringing him some 
books toread. Among them was one by 
Mr. DeForest on ‘Suicide, Revenge and 
War.’ These words caught his eye im- 
mediately, and he began to read; after 
finishing the book, he rose up with the 
determination to lead a different life. 
He became a Christian, and the persons 
baptized by Mr. DeForest were the re- 
sult of this man’s efforts to convert oth- 
ers. A priest near the same place soon 
after came and invited Mr. DeForest to 
in his temple. The — is 
e is regularly preaching there once 
two wouks to crowded audiences. Cer- 
tainly, such an instance as this is very 
enco 
Our March meeting is to be held io 
the First Congregational church, San 


boxed, and is now on its long journey | 


Francisco. We hope to have Miss Fay 
with us then. sae 


Prescott, Arizona, Congregational 

Rio Vista—Auxiliary Society, $16.25; 

Morning Star, $0.50; Chain Fund, 

« ».. 20 75 

Mrs. R. E. Corg, 
Treasurer W, B. M. P. 
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Some City Problems. 


BY REV. HERBERT MACY. 


Christianity has always recognized the 

strategic importance of cities on its con- 
uest for the redemption of the world. 

hrist chose Capernaum as the scene of 
his mightiest works. The cities about 
the Lake of Galilee were the objects of 
repeated tours of labor. Jerusalem was 

ain and again visited, and the proc- 
lamation of the new kingdom sounded 
through her streets, filled with her own 
people, or crowded, at times, by thou- 
sands from every land. 

When the cross of the triumphant 
Redeemer is to be carried by the disciples 
into all the world, the explicit direction 
is given, ‘‘Begin at Jerusalem.” If the 
footsteps of those disciples are followed, 
it will be seen that they lead directly to 
the great centers of trade and population. 
The mother church was hardly establish- 
ed at Jerusalem before Antioch began to 
rival it in power and zeal.. From Anti- 
och we follow the steps of the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles to such cities as Ephe- 
sus, Phillipi, Corinth, Athens, and even 
Rome. A little later, and Church 
history presents to us the spectacle of the 
great cities of the world as the centers of 
gospel light and power. The plan tbat 
Christ adopted and declared, and the pol- 
icy that the apostles pursued, was to at- 
tack the cities, spread the gospel accord- 
ing to the population,and not territorially. 
They went for the masses, and, natural- 
ly, they went to the cities. 

Another reason could not have escaped 
them, especially could not have escaped 
eo shrewd a mind as St. Paul’s. A 
great city has other elements of power, 
aside from its numbers, which make it of 
superior importance to the cause of 
Christ. 1t is the center of government, 
education, art and commerce. It is the 
eenter of fashion, custom and social life. 
It is the center of power, culture and in- 
telligence. It isthe heart and fountain- 
head of influence; and it sends its life 
throbbing out through all the channels 
that connect it with the country around it. 
It is largely independent in its thinking, 
habits, customs and ways, while the 
country districts about it are constantly 
dependent upon it and influenced by it. 
The life of a small community outside its 
limits is hardly known or felt by the 
city, while its life is moulding and affect- 
ing that same community daily and con- 
stantly by the tides of travel, and lines 
of commerce, and the very presence of 
its example. The city sets the fashions, 
and the country follows after as near as 
it can. 


If the press had existed, and the tele- 
graph and the telephone, ia Saint Paul’s 
day, this would have given him an ad- 
ditional reason to go to Ephesus, Corinth 
and Rome, for then he would be touch- 
ing the life of the community around, 
through these agencies, every time he 
touched the city life. Now, if this was 
the policy then, look at a few facts which 
the modern city presents, which empha- 
sizes still more forcibly the wisdom and 
necessity of such a plan. 

1. The population. We all know 
the startling facts. In the beginning of 
this century, only one-twenty-fifth of the 
people lived in cities; now the proportion 
is nearly one-fourth, We know that 
New York has more people than some of 
our Western States. We know that this 
steady drift has been going on, and is go- 
ing on all the time, till Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion is true of every large place. Cities 
contain a ‘‘mass of all kindreds and peo- 
ples and nations, dashed together, and 
shifted and shoveled into heaps, there to 
foment, and in time to unite.” The ‘‘shift- 
ing” and ‘‘shoveling” has been going,on, 
and we have the “heaps.”” Now the fo- 
mentation process is in vigorous activity. 
But, 

2. Thecity has the worst class of the 
population. Vice and crime, and wicked- 
ness of all kinds, love the multitudes. 
The dangerous classes are in the cities. 
Here they find a fertile field of operation. 
The vote of the city on all moral ques- 
tions tells the story. The country dis- 


 tricts have many atime had to be de- 


pended on to give ascendency to right- 
eousness. ‘The tides of migration leave 
their sediment and refuse in the cities. 
They are the dumping grounds for any- 
thing objectionable and dangerous. Year 
by year it bas been getting worse, as 
cities have increased in size, and sprung 
up in almost a night, fed by immigration. 
And our liberties and free institutions are 
threatened, and the very perpetuity of 
the Republic endangered by their exist- 
ence. De Tocqueville’s warning has 
been wonderfully emphasized, not only 
by Pittsburgh, New York and Cincinnati, 
but by San Francisco. But, 

3. The propagating agencies of sin 
and crime are in the cities. The great 
population, of couree, brought so close to- 
gether as it is, facilitates in a wonderful 
way the spread of evil. The magnetism 
fs excitement that go with mere crowds 
make the cities great propagators and 
breeders of sin. If one sinner can de- 
stroy much good, it is impossible to calcu- 
late the destructive power of a hundred, 
a thousand, or fifty thousand; for London 
counts its prostitutes at that latter num- 
ber, actually weliog a business of in- 
iquity, and bread and butter dependent 
on its support and continuance. A re- 
cent convert from a life of vice estimates 
the number of men and women ruined by 
his business as high as fifty thousand. 
Then, tbe capital that is invested in in- 
iquitous pursuits is enormous, and most 
of it is massed ir cities. It pays a better 
interest, perhaps, than money invested in 
an honorable business. Hard times af- 
fect it least of all and last of all. Itis 
directly interested in doing a good busi- 
ness and getting a handsome profit. It 
has no moral sense. It cares nothing for 
the welfare uf the people. It does not 
regard law when it stands in the way of 
its interests. Its cry is constant after 


the ‘‘per cent.” And it stands ready to 
carry its measures by means fair or foul, 
and corrupt justice, employ judicial skill, 
buy the ballot, the legislature, or any- 
thing else that shall carry its ends, Esti- 
mating the power of wickedness simply 
by the capital it can call to its sapport, 
and it is gigantic. And, farther, the 
capital invested in iniquitous business is 
directly interested ia making sino alluring, 
easy and fascinating. Skill, art and 
taste, and even the refinements of cult- 
ure and civilization, are employed lavish- 
ly to conceal the demon of vice and mis- 
ery. - 
” our cities sin has its palace of art. 
The devil that allures men is, as Tenny- 
son paints him, a ‘‘glorious devil, large 
in heart and brain, and who loves beauty 
well in all varieties of mold and mind.” 
The mask of respectability and fashion is 
put on evil, so that its hideous features 
are concealed. It is true we have vice 
in its naked forms of horror and ghastli- 
ness. There are places enough, with 
plenty of patronage, where it revels in all 
its ugliness, darkuess, despair and 
death; where it is unrelieved by one 
ray of light or comfort; where the very 
forms in which it sports are as terrible 
and hellish as its spirit. But this is 
often the last stage in the process of 
ruination. The first is rose-tinted, with 
perfumes in the air, and soft music to in- 
toxicate the senses, and every horrid, 
disagreeable sight or sound is thrust 
away. It is temptation coming in such a 
fascinating guise as this that lures s0 
easily and surely to destruction. You 
may shock a boy or girl by sume loath- 
some scene of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery, and forever stay their feet from vice; 
but the agencies in our cities that ruio the 
thousands of well-to-do and higher class- 
es are careful to prevent any such shocks 
to the sensibilities. The problem is not 
only how to save the filthy population of 
Barbary Coast and Dupont street, but 
how to save the fashionable libertines 
and gilt-edged lepers on our respectable 
streets and avenues. 

We have to contend in cities against 
their materializing influences. It takes 
people largely trom nature. It shuts 
away from the works of God and the 
thoughts of God. It casts life among 
superficial things. Its customs and fash- 
ions and glitter and glare all deaden the 
sensibilities of the soul. Its methods of 
life are unnatural, sickly, feverish. Its 
very intensity and excitement, its fierce 
competitions and bustle, noise and con- 
fusion, are obstacles in the way of relig- 
ion. There is no time or breathing-space 
to think of eternal realities. Business is 
too demanding, the feverish anxiety in- 
cident to trade is too great, to allow op- 
portunity to think of the future. Com- 
mercial questions are uppermost, and 
there is no time to bother with other 
interests. While vice is claiming its 
tens of thousands, the tremendous prers- 
ure and friction of city life claims as 
many more. 

This is a very meager review of what 
we have to face in our great cities as 
workers in the kingdom of God; but, in 
view of facts so fearful, so portentous, 
the city must be firat in the point of at- 
tention. The battle is here. Every 
great city in the contest between light 
and darkness is a Waterloo, upon which 
victory or defeat depend. The hope of 
the millennium is indefinitely pos'p ned, 
if we cannot carry the cities for Christ. 
The work in them and for them must be 
incessant, aggressive and determined. 
We must have more men for the cities, 
more agencies, more concentration, more 
zeal, more consecration. Here is the 
strategic point in the whole line of bat- 
tle. I believe the Church is just awak- 
ening to the tremendous issues that are 
at stake. | 
We need, firat, in every city, a closer 
organization of Christian forces, and we 
need it tor the following reasons: Be- 
cause much of our work is desultory, in- 
competent and haphazird. There are 
senseless rivalries and conflicts of inter- 
ests that ought not to exist. Because 
ignorance of each other, in different con- 
tiguous churches, causes over-crowding 
in some fields, neglect in others, or jsal- 
ousy and bad feeling instill others. Be- 
cause the great cause often times suffers, 
at the expense of the promotion of some 
one denomination or mission enterprise, 
and because in any large city there will 
be fields and clarsesa of the people that 
escape the notice and attention of the dif- 
ferent denominations. Every interest 
to-day seeks strength and efficiency 
through organization and combination. 
Ends that are of common value to all are 
gained by united efforts and precon- 
certed.action. ‘The Church is not an ex- 
ception in the need of such unity, and by 
some closer organiza.ion of Obristian 
forces, in which all denominations and 
evangelica) churches could be represent- 
ed, the following objects might be attain- 
ed: An intelligent oversight of the whole 
moral and spiritual interests of the place; 
the occupation of all destitate districts; 
the better marshaling of the forces at 
command; a more perfect adaptation of 
the means at hand todo different kinds 
of work; and the poesibility, as necessi- 
ty demanded, of a concentration of the 
whole influence and weight of the church- 
€s upon great moral questions like these 
of Sunday ob-ervance, intemperance, li- 
centious literature, prostitution, divorce, 
and the like. ‘‘What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s. The majority of 
the membership of our churches are of 
one mind on these things, but at present 
there is no such thing as unity of ex- 
pression or action. There are evils 
amongst us that would away before the 
combined influence of the churches, 
Some alliance that would accomplieh 
these things seems the necessary meas- 
ure of wisdom. If the Church is righily 
styled militant, then that division of it 
that faces the evils of our great cities 
oaght to present an unbroken front aud 
such a unit of effort against sin as to 
make Satan tremble. 

Secondly, We need a more aggressive 


evangelism by the churches among all 


classes. Every word in that sentence 
needs emphasis. Among all classes, be- 
cause there is a tendency in church life 
to move out into the most favorable lo- 
calities, away from the more difficult 
fields, and great maszes of people are 
left without the direct agencies of the 
gospel. Naturally enough, the people 
sought after are those that will build up 
and support an orgavization. Every 
self-sustaining church has to take 2 
eomewhat worldly view of the situation, 
and ask, when it locates itself, whether 
it can be made to pay. The vicious, the 
irresponsible, the poor, the publicans and 
sinners, are not the best material to make 
@ strong organization. The drift of things 
is to leave them, while the churches 
move ‘‘up town.” Bat they must not be 
left. Our mission is to save men with- 
out any distinction as to circumstances, 
and there ought to be a more aggressive 
assault on all these neglected classes by 
the evangelistic agencies of the gospel. 
By the ‘‘churches,’’ too, this needs 
emphasis; for, while there is much effort 
of one kind and another made among the 
unchurched masses of the cities, too much 
of it is left to agencies outside the 
Church. Some of these are very effec- 
tive in their methods of approach to men. 
They get a hearing. They gather quick 
returns in conversion; but the value 
and permanency of their work are then 
greatly impaired. People are not shep- 
herded. They have not divine ordinances. 
Backsliding is inevitable, and worse evils 
than this even follow; for, often in their 
ignorance, without the guiding and re- 
straining agencies of the Church, they 
fall into error and fanaticism, and become 
a blight and curse to the cause. Too 
much of the work done on the streets and 
among the vicious classee is by the tramp 
order of workers, many of them light- 
headed and hot-headed, responsible to 
nobody, and injuring the cause of truth 
every time they open their mouths. The 
churches are to blame that they have 
left this field open at so many points to 
this sort of men. Our reason for this is 
that the Church is too much afraid to 
use all the various agencies and gifts that 
are in it, too much afraid of methods that 


able to refined tastes. 

That this evangelism ought to be 
*‘more aggressive” goes without saying. 
Christ bas commanded it. His aposiles 
have left a splendid example of how it is 
to be done. If a synagogue was not 
open to them they went to the market- 
places, to the crowd that gathered in the 
heathen Agora, to the riverside or sea- 
shore, wherever people would congregate, 
and from house to house, warning every 
man, night and day, with tears. The old 
methods were effective. All that needs 
to be done is to push the work of evan- 
gelism with fresh courage and increased 
enthusiasm, aud, under the blessing of 
heaven, the obstacles in our cities, as 
great as they are, shall disappear, and 
thus shall social and political life, as rot- 
ten as it now is, become leavened with 
divine life and purity. 


A Significant Story, 


A wealthy banker in one of our large 
cities, who is noted for his large subscrip- 
tions to charities, and for bie kindly hab- 
its of private benevolence, was called on 
by his pastor, one evening, and asked to 
go with him, to the belp of a man who 
had attempted to commit suicide. 

They found the man in a wretched 
house, in an alley, not far from the bank- 
er’s dwelling. The front room was a 
cobbler’s shop; behind it, on a miserable 
bed, in the kitchen, lay the poor shoe- 
maker, with a gaping gash in his throat, 
while his wife and children were zather- 
ed about him. 

‘*We had been without food for days,” 
said the woman, when he returned. ‘‘It 
is not my husband’s fault. He is a hard- 
working, sober man. Bat he could neith- 
er get work,nor pay for that which he had 
done, To-day he went for the last time 
to collect a debt due him by a rich fam- 
ily; but the geatleman was not at home. 
My husband was weak from fasting, and 
seeing us starving drovehim mad. So 
it ended that way,’ turning to the faint- 
ing, motionless figure on the bed. 

The banker, having fed and warmed 
the family, hurried home, opened his 
desk, and took outa file of little _ bills, 
All his large debts were promptly met, 
but he was apt to be careless about the 
account of milk, bread, etc., because 
they were so petty. 

He found there a bill of Michael Good- 
low’s for repairing children’s shoes, $10. 
Michael Goodlow was the suicide. It 
was the banker’s unpaid debt which had 
brought these people to the verge of the 
grave, and driven this man to desperation, 
while, at the very same time, the bank- 
er had given away thousands in charity. 

The cobbler recovered, and will never 
want a friend while the hanker lives, nor 
will a small unpaid bill ever again be 
found on the banker’s table. 

No man has a right to be generous un- 
til his debts are paid; and the most effi- 
cient use of money is not alone in alms- 
giving, but to pay liberally and promptly 
the people whom we employ.— Youth's 
Companion. 


PECULIARITIES OF ANONYMOUs WaRiT- 
mIne.—Col. once made a fairly good 
living in this city by acting as managing 
editor of the Hvening Post, editorial 
writer on the Commercial, and regular 
contributor to the Sunday Argus. It 
was a favorite amusement of his to ad- 
vance some theory in the columns of the 
Post, and answer the article sharply and 
caustically inthe Commercial next morn- 
ing. After keeping upa spicy controver- 
ey with himeelf all the week, he would 
sagely and cynically comment on the strife 
in the next Sunday’s Argus, and probably 
advise his esteemed contemporaries to 
dwell tegether in greater harmony.— 
Louisville Post. 


‘*Mamma,’’ asked Carrie, ‘‘can you 


tell me what part of heaven people live in 
‘who are good but not agreeable ?” 


are new and strange and not quite agree-. 


Miscellany. 


A SLIGHT. MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Ned goes to circus with grandpa, - 
And sits on a nice cushioned seat, 
Where he beams upon the performers 
With a smile confiding and sweet. 


But after a while he grows restless, 
And then he softly. obse ves: 

“Tf these are preserve seats, Grandpa, 
Why don’t they pass the preserves?” 


—St. Nicholas for February. 


_ Mr. Spurgeon to Mr. Stead. 


Mr. Stead received a great number of 
letters from friends at Christmas, and 
among them the following from Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon, who is already much better 
for his stay in the South of France: 


My Dear Sir—I have often thought of 
you and lifted up my heart in prayer for 
you, that you may be of good cheer while 
in durance, and may suffer aa little as 
eos: from its after-consequences. 

est assured that your motive and zeal 
have secured for youthe high esteem of 
all lovers of purity. Whenever observa- 
tions are made upon the mode of your 
operations, they only imply that you are 
liable to error like all your fellows; but 
when your self-sacrificing spirit is thought 
of, it is with glowing admiration. You 
cast youreelf into the abyss to rescue and 
to preserve ionocent children, and you are 
held in honor among the honorable. 
At the same time, as you made hideous 
crime somewhat inconvenient, and threat- 
ened to remove some of the screens which 
give immunity to vice, you are thorough- 
ly hated among those to whom life means | 
bestial licentiousness. You can rejoice 
that you have thus a double homage paid 
you, for contempt and hate are the obei- 
sances which iniquity renders to its van- 
quisber. Be of good cheer. In yourre- 
tirement you will be able to buckle on, 
your armour with supreme care and 
sacred vigil for the future fray in which we 
shall see you the equally stalwart and 
still more skilful champion. I wish joy to 
your heart and power to your arm. 

Mrs. Spurgeon desired me to say what 
a grand, brave manshe judged you to be, 
and in this she speaks for tens of thou- 
sands of the women of England. Yours 
very heartily, C. H. SpurcEon. 


| Well said! English men and women 
are proud of both these men, and Chris- 
tians all over the world thank God for 
them. The fact that Charles Spurgeon 
has written such a letter to William 
Thomas Stead, and sent him such a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Spurgeon, ought to be 
enough to assure those who do not know 
the facts that Mr. Stead deserves the 
honour due an honourable man.—Eb. | 
—The Christian. 


Russian Sadness. 


What is this quality in the sad tones 
of Russion writers, as in all Turgeneft's 
stories, for example, .so different from that 
of any other people? The sadness of the 
German, in literature, often appears 
weak, self-indulgent, sentimental; the 
sadness of the Frenchman is a little too 
neatly expressed; the sadness of the Eng- 
lishman or American is oftenest only a 
dramatic and imagined one, for his own 
genuine sorrows he is not apt to express, 
openly and directly. In the Russian 
mournfulness-there lies something heavy, 
oppressive—terrible in its reality, and in 
the simple, honest expression of it; as if the 
dark mood were the natural air of the 
country that all men breathed, and that 
no one need be reticent about; as if some 
weight of national wrong and _ hopeless- 
ness were added to all individual sorrow, 
so as to make it the common experience, 
and even the common bond. Turgeneff 
seems to me one of the greatest figures of 
our time, and in all ways: the most 
mournful picture. A friend of mine, 
while on his travels, wrote me some years 
ago from Paris: ‘‘The biggest thing 
I have seen abroad is Mont Blanc, bat 
the greatest is Turgeneff.” Then he re- 
ferred to the sober existence of the man, 
and how he spoke pathetically of his own 
perennial interest in the birds and beasts, 
and affirmed that except for this he did 
not know how he could get on with hu- 
man life at all.— February Atlantic. 


Morive Power.—M. De- 
prez, in 1882, exhibited the results of his 
experiments to transmit electricity as a 
motive power for industrial purposes. 
Rothschild has backed him up with the 
cash, the outlay to the present being 
800,000 francs. In the 1882 experi- 
ments Deprez produced a -current of 
electricity and seat it along an ordinary 
telegraphic wire a distance of six miles, 
into a recipient which accumulated 46 per 
cent. of the volume of electricity genera- 
ted, and that represented a stored force of 
eight horse-power. Like water, gas or 
Pe fluids, conveyed through pipes, 
electricity, too, loses by leakage along its 
pipe, which is a wire. 

Now the problem for solution is, not to 
produce, but to transmit the electric cur- 
rent over a great distance with so little 
leakage as to enable it to be practically 
utilized as a motive power. M. Deprez 
can now transmit an electric force a dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles, representing in 
the receiver forty horee-power, and only 
a loss of 50 per cent. through leakage on 
the way.—aris Cor. Chicago Journal. 


‘‘PLEasE InsERT THIS UNDER YOUR 
Eprroriat Heap.”’—A Oalifornia editor 
recently received a number of documents 
from the secretary of some corporation at 
Sacramento, with a polite request that he 
would give the same a few insertions un- 
der his editorial head. He complied 
with the request literally, by inserting 
the whole package for three weeks be- 
tween the pillows under his editorial 
head, when he went to bed, and says he 
trusts that the insertion will give aatis- 
faction. He gives notice that others who 
wish their business advertised gratis will 


be accommodated in the same way. 


| THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Mak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. orough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 


cational advantages with home care, guidance 


and guardianship. 
The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 
For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 


WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10rx, 1885, 
FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 


fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 


For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CoursE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Olass 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary ! 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


rere, 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


IS School gives thorough instruction in 

foundation studies. Admits special stu- 

dents to any department. Prepares for the 

State University and Eastern colleges. The 

next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
MISS L. TRACY. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Fraxnorsoo. 


OAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres't. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, N.Y. 

FOR THE LIBERAL EOUCATION OF WOMEN 
with acomplete College Course, Schools of Paintin and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a wha & of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 
a preparatory course. Catalo 


es sent ona tion. 
RYLAND KENDRICK, deting 


Ohio Improved Chester 


The best Hog in the world. Not 
subject to Cholera. Sold 788in 1885, 


wee 2806 lbs. 


Send for discription of this fam- 
ous breed, also fowls. 
EB. T. SILVER. Cleveland, OU. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY 


an whose mother D 
Snenew of two or more other babies, and their 


parents’ addresses. Also a handsome 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 
Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


0G” Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


R. J, TRUMBULL & CO;' 
419 & 421 SANSOME S8T., 8. F. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & Pine 87s. - #£=SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE 
PRICES 


LOWEST 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Pactrio and its ad« 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0S" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 

Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street 
Facrory at Porreno. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stren & by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. Antiseil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


CONSUMPTION 


I havea for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of waa a have 
been cured, Indeed, so strong in my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease. to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press and P. O. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 18: Pearl St., N.Y. 


much valuable information We 
Rich & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Established in 9. F. for Fifteen Years 
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THE PaoctFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


Cat. 


Home Ciréle. 


THE OLD HOME 


2. 


The western sun was guilding 
The grand old mountain tops, 

The dew was gently kissing 
The heather in the copse. 


The poplar-trees were whispering 
From their majestic hight, 

Like guards who pass the watch-word 
Through weary hours of night. 


The kine from fragrant pastures 
Wound slowly round the hill 

To meet the mountain brooklet 
And take their evening fill. 


The little sheltered hamlet 
Lay sleeping as of yore, 

The old brown homestead standing 
With heavy oaken door. 


The garden and the orchard, 
The busy hum of bees, 

The fragrance of the blossom 
From peach and apple trees. 


The creak of dripping bucket 
That slowly rose and fell, 

The sweet grass and the cowslips 
That grew beside the well. 


The roses and the lilacs, 
‘Lhe door from the thyme, 

The climbing honeysuckle, 
The scarlet trumpet-vine. 


The bloodroot growing only 
In warm and sheltered spots, 
The meadow-path all bordered 
With blue forget-me-nots. 


The old gate, where at evening 
I used to take my stand, 

And lingered till the darkness 
Had gathered o’er the land. 


All join to weave together 
And add to memory’s chain 

The links so roughly broken 
By time and toil and pain. 


In pleasant lands, wherever 
My feet may chance to roam, 
No flowers, no sunny landscape, 
No place will seem Jike home. 


—Good Housekeeping. 


God’s Family. 


God’s family! The expression is God’s 
own. It is not a figure of speech. The 
words mean all that they can convey to 
God’s child. They mean exalted rela- 
tionship, precious privilege, and largest 
blessing. They also imply that solemn 
reeponsibilities and sacred obligations rest 
upon all who belong to the household of 
faith. 

God’s family! Then he is indeed a 
Father. His love is father-love, deep, 
strong, tender, lasting. 

God’s family! Then he will protect 
his children. No temptation shall be too 
heavy for them to bear; no enemy shall 
be able to overcome them. None shall 
pluck them out of his hand. 

God’s family! Then he will provide 
for their wants. His providence will 
watch over them. When regular sup- 
plies fail, manna shall fall in the wilder- 
ness, and they shall be fed. For them 
streams shall break forth in the desert. 
They shall not want any good thing. 

God’s family! Then he will rule it in 
wisdom and love. Each member must 
wear the family name and submit to the 
family discipline. His love is too true 
and earnest to allow the disobedience 
that would mar the family life. He gov- 
erns his children to bless them. 

God’s family! Then he deals tenderly 
with them. Asa father he pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him; he knows their frames and re- 
members that they are dust. He under- 
stands their various wants, aud suits his 
grace to each one, checking the head- 
strong, correcting the erring, exercising 
patience with the weak and the slow. 
Oh, the patience of God with his chil- 
dren! A thousand mistakes through ig- 
norance are forgiven; the stolidity that 
exhausts human patience never overtaxes 
the patience of God. The weakness that 
disables from efficient service only elicits 
a tenderer expreesion of the love of his 
fatherly heart. 

The family of God! Then the pastor 
must treat them accordingly; his love, 
his watchfulness, his patience, must, in 
its measure, be like God’s. As the offi- 
cial head of the Church, which is the 
household of God, hie relation to it is 
close, tender, solemn. For every one he 
must give account; he must save them 
alive if possible. The wayward child is 
still a child, and is not to be driven forth 
from the shelter of the home as long as it 
can be held with the grasp of faith and 
love; and even when it does tear itself 
away, the path must be left open for re- 
turn when the wanderer shall come to 
himeelf and turn his steps homeward 

ain. 

The family of God! The tie is a strong 
one. It holds the members fast to in- 
dissoluble union. They are members of 
one body, of which the risen and reigning 
Christ is the head. Their union with him 
and with each other is vital; they live 
together with him. Membersbip in this 
family is for both worlds, for time and 
eternity. 

The family of God! The tie is sacred. 
The family honor is in the keeping of 
each one belonging to it. If one mem- 
ber suffer, all suffer with it. Therefore, 
the strong must support the weak. They 
that are spiritual must, in the spirit of 
meekness, restore such as may be over- 
taken in a fault; each one is his brother’s 


eeper. 

The family of God! The relation im- 
plies special obligations. Especially to 
them who are of this household of faith 
—the family of God—must each member 
thereof do good. The world takes care 
of its own in its own selfish way. It re- 
wards those who amuse it, flatter its 
vanity, and feed its vices. Shall the 
family of God be lacking in helpfulness 
to one another? Shall a child of God be 
less responsive to the need of a brother 
than the children of this world are to 
their own kind ?_ When snffering or sor- 
row shall have to turn from the Church 
to the world for succor or for true sym- 
pathy: then the family of God is made to 


r merited reproach, and Jesus is 


wounded in the house of his pretended 
friends. 

The family of God! ‘The relation is 
doubly sacred. It demands reverence, 
affection and obedience toward its all- 
gracious, all-glorious Head. it demands 
faithfulness, gentleness, patience of its 
members in their dealings with each oth- 
er. The weakest member is not to be 
sneered at; the most wayward one is to 
be borne with, and, if possible, plucked 


| from the very jaws of the destroyer 


The family of God! It is one in earth 
and heaven. Let those still toiling below 
keep themselves unspotted from the 
world, and make this life here like that 
above in all the essential elements of 
spiritual blessedness.— Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


About Wedlock and Wedding Rings. 


‘*Friend H——, why have you never 
married 

The prompt answer was: 

“f cannot afford to. The girls in my 
stratum of society nowadays are not gat- 
isfied without diamonds, sealskia and 
opera tickets, and my small income can’t 
afford that.” 

So, a warm-hearted man travels the 
life journey alone, when for his own sake 
and for some good woman’s sake he 
ought to be mated. What H—— said, 
half in sport, has a serious side to it. 
There is no doubt that hundreds of 
young men deny themselves a wife (and 
too often drift into licentious alliances) 
because they cannot support a wife who 
has extravagant notions of living. All 
the worse for both sexes! Celibacy is 
often as hazardous to the woman as to 
the man. God ordained marriage, be- 
cause he knew that ‘‘it is not good” for 
either sex ‘‘to live alone.” 

Every young woman is not ‘‘clean 
daft’’ on the subject of stylish living; 
there are as sensible girls left in this 
world as there were when Solomon wrote 


the thirty-first chapter of the Book of 


Proverbs. A friend of mine, who had 
just learned his trade, said to the young 
lady whom he loved: 

‘‘You are having offers from young 
men in handsome circumstances. If you 
marry me | can promise you, for a while, 
nothing better than an upper story of a 
boarding-house.”’ 

She admired his frankness, and had 
sense enough to know that the genuine 
love of a pure and noble young man was 
a greater prize than a parlor carpeted 
with Wilton and a wardrobe filled with 
satin and point lace. She married him, 
and he fought his way up to become a 
prosperous head of a firm in Broadway. 
If she had sold her maiden heart for 
money—which is only a genteel form of 
prostitution—she would have cheated 
herself deplorably. There is but one sin- 
gle, valid motive for wedlock, and that 
is pure, old-fashioned love—a love strong 
enough to stand any strain and to bear 
every pressure. 

The social malaria of these times is a 
falee idea of matrimony; the consequent 
curse of the day is easy divorce. Every 
strand that is cut in sacred bond of wed- 
lock loosens the fabric of both society 
and the Church. Every divorce breeds 
a pragtical polygamy as abominable as 
any in Utah. Occasionally divorces are 
justified by the criminal conduct of one 
party towards deceived and long-suffering 
innocence. ‘‘Incompatibility’’ is no more 
a valid ground for a divorce than bad 
digestion or a broken limb. I have 
watched the after-history of the hundreds 
whom I married, and have usually found 
that the ‘‘misfits’’ were the result of 
hasty or thoughtless engagements—some- 
times in defiance of parental wisdom and 
wishes. 

When young people go into an engage- 
ment for life as carelessly as they go toa 
picnic, they must expect to pay for their 
folly with bitter experience. With thou- 
sands a marriage engagement is a matter 
of boyish or girlish caprice. Sometimes 
a wife is sought for a gross gratification 
of sensual appetite; sometimes as a 
shrewd pecuniary speculation; sometimes 
to secure a support for shiftless laziness 
from a father-in-law. Such violations of 
the sacred core idea of wedlock often end 
in the divorce courts or in some other 
form of permanent separation. If wise 
marriages are ‘‘made in heaven,” then 
the hasty, loose, selfish or libidinous sort 
are the hand-work of the devil. I would 
like to whisper in every young lady’s ear 
—never be ‘‘to be had’’ too cheaply; 
never say ‘‘yes”’ too hastily; never ac- 
cept any man who cannot offer you a love 
without a rival and a character witlout 
a stain. Common sense, industrious 
habits, a warm heart and the Bible con- 
science are first requieites; when a young 
man can lay these at your feet, be care- 
ful how you say ‘‘no” to him; you may 
be sorry for it, and by-and-by take up 
with a sorry stick from a silly fear of be- 
ing caked at asan ‘‘old maid.” But 
the easier the divorce process is made, 
the more numerous will be the hasty, 


reckless and ill-assorted marriages. 


Probably there never was a marital 
union that did not involve a single parti- 
cle of friction, and simply because no 
man is a demi-god and no woman a 
stainless angel; but even the few and in- 
evitable frictions will not wear on the 
‘trivets”’ if they are kept well oiled with 
unselfish love. When true hearts are 
wedded in the Lord, and wedded for 
heaven, they can bear an occasional dis- 
agreement of taste or judgment, or a few 
disappointments, and not love each other 
one whit the less. What cuts a wedding 
ring through the soonest is willful neg- 
lect.—Dr. ‘heodore L. Cuyler, in 
Brooklyn Advance. | 


Fashionable watering-place in north of 
Scotland. English lady visitor, who is 
suffering from toothache—‘‘I say, gar- 
dener, have you a dentist here?” Old 
gardener— ‘‘Yees, mem, yees mem.” 
Lady visitor—‘‘Does he extract teeth 
with the aid of gas?’’ Old gardener— 
‘*Bliss us a’mem, we hae aye guid day- 
licht here !’’ 


Rest Your Nerves. 


It may be a religious duty for you to rest. 
Grant that two-thirds of mankind are la- 
zy, yet many in Anjerica are breaking 
down, or going insane, from overtaxed 
nerves. In my wide range of observation, 
I meet many, especially persons of intense 
religious experience, who are running 
on the verge of utter health wreck; and 
some right on the edge of insanity from 
overtaxed nerves. 

A few years ago, I ran at such a high 
pressure that my whole nervous system 
was in a threatening condition. I could 
not digest my food. I could not get to 
sleep till two and three o’cloeck in the 
morning, adull pain in the back of my 
head; and my nerves were so strained, 
that on cold, rainy days I would involun- 
tarily weep on the streets. This was my 
condition, when I suddenly stopped in 
my work, and spent a month in the pine 
woods and orange groves of Florida in 
utter idleness and rest. The benefit re- 
ceived was incalculable. 

I know of a Christian lady in Kansas 
who was so broken down as to be unable 
to look after housekeeping. She drop- 
ped everything, went South, and spent 
the first week in sleep, sleeping nearly all 
the time, and has had good health since. 
On the other hand, | know of two or 
three cases of insanity resulting direct- 
ly from overtaxed nerves. They thought 
they could not stop, and be idle, for a 
month; but had to bear the awful idle- 
ness of anasylum. Hundreds are on the 
same road, but insist they cannot stop the 
routine of labor. I know of gome Christians 
who have gone day and night for several 
years in an intense spiritual strain (which 
wears directly on the nerves) until they 
have landed into wildest fanaticism. Some 
of our ablest advocates of Christian holi- 
ness run on an overpressure of work till 
their health is seriously, if not totally, im- 
paired. 

Thousands to-day are on the road to con- 
firmed invalidism, which could be prevent- 
ed by a month or two of ge rest. But 
they will not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. Perfect brain rest is 
as little understood by those who need it 
as perfect soul rest is. For brain rest you 
must not wait for a convenient season, but 
stop at once, and go away from work, 
away from books, letters, relatives, rail- 
roads; then eat, ramble, sleep ten hours 
in twenty-four, sleep between meals. Do 
it as a religious duty. You cannot afford 
it? Well, just estimate your funeral ex- 
penses; they have to be paid. Take that 
amount and pay it for some perfect nerve 
rest.— Christian Witness. 


— 


Kitchen Piety. 


There is only one kiad of genuine piety, 
and that is of the gospel type and the 
Christlike spirit. It must be confessed, 
however, that some people’s piety ap- 
pears at quite a disadvantage to them- 
selves, and not in an enviable light to 
others, when viewed from the kitchen 
stand point—tbat is, if one should come 
upon them unawares while they are free 
from social restraints. 

In the presence of their own family and 
in the pursuit of domestic affairs,) there 
are occasions more or less frequent \when 
a Christian is subjected to pecalige and 
exacting tests of temper, and unless he 
have great strength of self-possession and 
a large share of Divine help, he will not 
escape an exhibition of temper that would 
seem in the eyes of the unchar- 
itable to be the reverse of a Chris- 
tian spirit. There is no use of trying to 
disguise the fact that, in the majority of 
families—Christian families, too—there 
come times and occasions when personal 
piety is brought under the pressure of 
trials, such as annoyances and disappoint- 
ments and filial disobediences and incom- 
patibility of temperaments, to such an 
extent that without the consent of his 
best judgment, the Christian gives vent 
to unamiable feelings. Nay, he some- 
times exhibits a fretful spirit, and even 
gives way to anger. It is not altogether 
a rare thing for some people to present an 
unruffied temper on all occasions outside 
of their own fireside. No one ever sees 
them in anything but an apparently happy 
frame of mind while away from home. 
Even if they be misused, they do not 
seem to resent it. : 

But while about the kitchen, where 
the frictions of life are often the hardest, 
and where all social restraint is thrown 
off, and hence where there is a free play 
to every emotion and element of temper, 
how different it is sometimes! How dif- 
ficult it is for some to get along serenely 
with their hired girls and nurses! How 
their piety is tested in these and other 
domestic relations! But, after all, if one 
have true piety, it will somehow show 
itself in the kitchen as well as in the par- 
lor and on the street. It will make it- 
self felt on the servants and children and 
parents for their good.— Religious Her- 
ald. 


Men and Their Curiosity. 


‘*In my room,’’ relates Mr. Joly, our 
Canadian liberal, who was the guest of 
the Duke of Westminster, ‘‘ was a curi- 
ous, old-fashioned Swiss clock. Below 
was a printed notice: ‘ Please do not 
touch.’ The longer I looked at the clock 
the more I wondered at the reason for the 
strange request. Next day I ventured to 
ask my hostess the reason of the prohibi- 
tion.” ‘You are the twentieth gentleman 
who has put the same question, and I find 
that you are just like the rest of your sex. 
Women are said to be proverbially curi- 
ous. That label was put. there to test the 
extent of the same weakness in men, and 
my experience is that men are just as cu- 
rious as women. I keep a list of all the 
gentlemen who ask me the same question 
you have just put, and I find that there is 
only one exception.” ‘‘Indeed, and ma 
I be permitted to know who he was?” 
‘*He was Mr. Fawcett, the late postmas- 
A ge and he, poor man, was 

D 


‘Even a dark lantern has its bright 


| side,’’ quoth witty Roland. 


tHougehold. 


Tae Best Way or Mrxine Mostarp. 
—Four tablespoonfuls best English mus- 
tard ; two teaspooufuls salt; two teaspoon- 
fuls white sugar; one teaspoonful white 
pepper; two teaspoonfuls salad oil; vine- 
gar to mix to a smooth paste—celery or 
Tarragon vinegar if you have it; one 
small garlic, minced very small. Put the 
mustard in a bowl and wet with the oil, 
rubbing it in with a silver or wooden 
spoon until it is absorbed. Wet with vin- 
egar.to a stiff paste; add salt, pepper, 
eugar, and garlic, and work all together 
thoroughly, wetting little by little with 
the vinegar until you can beat it as you 
do cake-batter. Beat five minutes very 
-hard; put into wide-mouthed bottles— 
empty French mustard bottles, if you 
have them—pour a little oil on top, cork 
tightly, and eet away in a cool place. It 
will be mellow enough for use ia a cou- 
ple of days, and keep a long time.— 
Common Sense in the Household. 


CorreE.—One heapiog teaspoonful of 
coffee to each person. Pat into a cup and 
stir into it a part of an egg, and enough 
cold water to moisten it well. Then 
put it in the coffee-pot and pour 
over it one cup of boiling water 
for each spoonful of coffee. Let it just 
come to a boil, then put a cloth in the 
nose of the coffee-pot to prevent the es- 
cape of the steam, and set on the back 
of the stove till time to serve. [f too 
strong, add more hot water. 


To Brown Borrer.—Put a lump of 
butter into a hot frying-pan, and toss it 
around over a clear fire until it browns. 
Dredge browned flour over it, and stir to 
a smooth batter until it begins to boil. 
U3e it for coloring gravies, such as brown 
fricasses, etc.; or make into sauce for 
baked fish and fish-steaks, by beating in 
celery or onion vinegar, a very little 
brown sugar, and some cayenne. 


ENGLisH GELATINE. — Dissolve half 
a box of gelatine in half a pint of cold 
water, then add one piat of boiling wa- 
ter and stir until it is clear; add a cup- 
ful of sugar, and flavor with lemon or 
or vanilla; cool ina mold. This may be 
varied, if desired, by adding peaches 
(sliced) or other fruit just before turning 
into the mold. Canned peaches, pears, 
etc., can be used. 


Brrr. — Heat together one 
and a half pints each of milk and water, 
thicken with a beaten egg and a little 
flour; when it has boiled five minutes, 
add a quantity of chipped beef; stir in 
well, and remove at once from the fire. 


Brrrsteak. — Beat the steak 
with a rolling-pin; flour and season; fry 
with a sliced onion until brown; lay the 
steak in a stew-pan, and pour acupful of 
hot water overit, and stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of flour mixed with cold water. 


PickteED — Take a piece 
of cold-boiled halibut, put it in a bowl, 
and pour over it hot vinegar in which has 
been boiled a little red pepper and one 
blade of mace; let it stand two days be- 
fore using. 


Whose Was It? 


I went toa bureau drawer the other 
day, the top bureau drawer of a young 
friend of mine, who directed me there to 
find her thimble, and while I was looking 
for it I found a great many other things 
in the chaos that prevailed. Talk about 
a boy’s pocket! Why, the contents of a 
dozen boys’ pocket melt into insignificance 
when compared with one girl’s bureau 
drawer, 

Not every girl’s, of course, but some 
girls’. Well, this is what I saw as I 
opened the drawer to its full width, and 
I am sure that I can give an accurate in- 
ventory, because I took out my pencil 
and noted everything down. Some pho- 
tographs roaming about at their own 
sweet will, a half-finished silk‘purse with 
a loose end that ravelled the work out 
every time it received a careless push, 
two knitting-needles, some peppermint 
lozenges nestling cosily in a lace scarf, an 
uncovered box of powder that scattered 
its contents pretty freely over some rib- 
bons that lay beside it; several paira of 
gloves, some new and delicately tinted, 
some worn out and shabby-looking, as if 
they would rather eecape respectable so- 
ciety than remain wherethey were, some 
minus fiagers that had been cut off, for the 
purpose of bandages, no doubt, hut no 
two together, each one lying wherever it 
had been dropped; an old hair net, in 
whose meshes was entangled a piece of 
molasses candy that had, nodoubt, fallen 
accidentally into the drawer while in a 
moist and sticky condition; two or three 
faded and soiled hair and neck ribbons, 
together with several new ones; a much- 
wrinkled sash, some soiled collars, and a 
pair of equally mussed-up cuffs, one 
whité slipper, some letters, two bottles of 
perfumery, a fan and some broken sticks, 
that looked as if they might once have 
claimed that title; handkerchiefs, some 
clean and neatly folded, some that been 
slightly soiled tossed back in the drawer, 
and some that ought to have been in the 
laundry, some neck ruffles, in all stages 
of wear and tear, from a fresh piece of 
crepe de lisse to a dilapidat 
cheap lace that would never be fit to 
wear again ; some half-finished embroidery, 
two or three tangled skeins of silk, a 
memorandum book, a paper novel, a hair 
brush, a whisk broom, some stray cuff 
buttons and ear-rings that were hopelessly 
mismated, a lace fichu, some spools of 
thread, scissors, crochet needles,and final- 
ly, thethimble. The drawer looked very 
much to me as if an energetic c cléne 
bad been hard at work and done as much 
mischief asit could in so small a com- 
pass. And now the question is, whose 
was it? Was it yours?—Christian at 
Work. 


Never too late 


FERRY 


bit of 


Is not always eyes by those who seem 
to possess it. nt of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to permeate thesystem. Each sty 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnat 

lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the apes corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious D - It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left 
and Scarlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these d , 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at ull possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, 
from the seurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
‘“‘veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures ure offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many. 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists: Price $1; 
‘six bottles for $5. ; 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHEO 1245 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
to science, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.2 a 

ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & OO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 

practice efore 

the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thouve 
and applications for patents in the 
Duited and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Tr Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Oanada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign,countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 


Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
and-books of 


ade-Marks, 


MUNN. & ©0.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. : 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING, 


ROSE 


reat i is and distriba 
any. all sizes and 
Latest Novelties and Finest Tested Sorts 8 
Pot Plants safely by mail, at all Post Offices. 
SPLENDID VARIETIES 


Your Choice, all labeled, for 
for 85. Alsoother Varie- 


ti for 81. according to value 


est Grove, 


Desorl? 


4 ~ 
Will be mailed F REE to all ap ts, and to customers of 
last without ordering it. it contains about 180 


600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and valuable 


directions for planting all varieties of VEGETABLE 
B tc. Invaluable 
and FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. — 


OUNORY C 0 


SUCCESSORS BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front Sty, San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE co., 
Mention this paper. timore, Md. 


if. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 
of Pure Copper and Tin for 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 


INCINNATI OY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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W.W.CHASE & CO, 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 
19132 MARKET STREET. 
San 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, 


San Francisco, Oal, 


Congregational Directory. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D; D. Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. - 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. OC. Pond, 940 Capp 8t., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, ‘Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San cisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Bostc 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agen 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen & Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
oe street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

ndent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eile- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
e Million Dollars, One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
a and $3 carriage is saved by stupping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CoO., 


OppositTz Patent Orricze, Wasuineron, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Cra 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. ct 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FOR.... 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
80 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL, 
2inov-lyr 


Secretary and Treasurer— 
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THE Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 


| Wepnespay, 10, 1886. 


ANCISCO, CAL. 


SAN FR 


Taxe OFrFer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
couric for one year. THE Pacirio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1886. 


The Christian and the Stranger. 


The humaneness of tone in the Mosaic 
legislation, when reference is had to the 
stranger residing in the land of Israel, 
has often beea noted. For it had been a 
design of God to separate the chosen peo- 
ple in a marked degree from the idola- 
trous people living around them. To 
this end, sharp restrictions were made de- 
barring the stranger from the peculiar re- 
ligious privileges accorded to the circum- 
cised man. There were, also, reasons 
very urgent then which made non-inter- 
course by marriage to be disfavored, Yet, 
notwithstanding this special policy of ex- 
clusiveness, it is singular that the tone 
of the laws should beso equitable and 
even kindly. For example, we read 
(Lev. xix: 33,34): “If a stfanger sojourn 
with thee in your lafd, ye shall not do 
him wrong. The stranger that sojourn- 
eth with you shall be unto you as the 
home-born among you; and thou shalt 
love him as thyself; for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.” So, also, as re- 
Bpects the treatment in judicial decisions: 
**Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of 
the stranger, but thou shalt remember 
‘that thou wast a bondsman in Egypt.’ 
(Deut. xxiv: 17, 18.) So, directions 
were given that if one forgot a sheaf in 
the harvest, he should not go to fetch it. 
“It shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless and for the widow.” (Deut. 
xxiv: 19.) Injunctions such as these are 
repeated and emphasized by the solemn 
affirmation, ‘‘I am the Lord your God.” 

But if, considering the peculiarly and 
temporarily exclusive policy of God with 
respect to the training of Israel, we must 
regard this tone of the ancient legislation 
as remarkable, we have an even more 
singular attitude to be remarked in the 

ease of Him who came not to destroy,. 
‘but to fulfill the law. For it is well 


‘known that, from the Babylonish captiv- 


ity onward to the daye of the Messiah, 
the temper of the Jew himself became 
more rigid than ever. When Christ ap- 
peared, the Jew who emphasized his 
patriotism was apt to waste no charity 
upon the foreigner. The reasons for this 
feeling toward the stranger are obvious. 
The religious sense of the nation had be- 
come intense as respects the one sin, idol- 
atry; and whoever came from a strange 
land was almost sure to be a worshiper 
of idols. The nation had suffered, been 
uotraged at the hands of its pagan ene- 
mies, and its inmost soul could not for- 
get the bitterness of the insult that had 
been poured upon it. The Jew felt that 
he had the one mission in the world, com- 
pared with which the vocation of the out- 
lying lands was despicable. At this 
very time the Roman was holding his 
hated yoke hard upon the neck, and the 
Roman officials, with the petty minions 
they were pleased to tolerate, were to be 
seen everywhere. The taxes, which were 
needed to be used for the improvement 
of the commonwealth, were farmed in 
the interest of foreigners.. The publican 
and the sinner blended in one phrase, and 
that phrase concentrated in itself the 
very essence of scorn and wrath. 


What now will the man do who claims 
to be the ideal friend and King of his 
race? Will he not appear as the espe- 
cial champion of the popular feeling? 
Will he not voice the sentiment that 
traces all the woes of the land to the 
domination of the alien? He scourges 
out of the temple the trucksters who de- 
filed its holy precincts with their trading; 
will he not scourge out of the-Holy Land 
the idolatrous men of foreign birth who 


prey upon the very life of his own peo- 
ple? 


Now, we know that this was precisely 
what the Christ did not do. On the 
contrary, we shall wonder to see that he 
seems to have no part at all in the com- 
mon race hostility that formed so strong 
a feature in the character of his country- 
men. He ate and drank with the very 
publicans that fattened on the country. 
He found the most beautiful and model 
examples of faith in the Roman Centurion 
and in the Syro-Phoenician woman, 
‘‘dog” though she was. If he would 

‘give an illustration of practical neigh- 
borliness, he took it from a Samaritan. 
The longest recorded personal conversa- 
tion was with a woman of the same 
Samaria. Aod when he went tohis own 
town, and knew that his townsmen 


were displeased because he seemed to 


have put a comparative slight upon them, 


what did he do but talk in this provoking 


style: ‘*‘There were many widows in 
the days of Elijah, but unto none of 
them was the prophet sent, except to a 
Sidonian. There were many Jepere in 
the days of Elisha, but none of them was 
cleansed, but only Naaman the Syrian.” 
Is it anything remarkable that those 
townsmen were filled with wrath, and 
would have hurled him down headlong 
from the brow of the hill on which their 
city was built ? 

This manner of our Saviour in dealing 
with the foreign question of his day is 
startling. For, however the patriots of 
his race regarded it, we cannot for a 
moment admit that he did not really 
love his own flesh and blood. - He healed 
their sick.. They wondered at his gra- 
cious words to them. His special friends 
were from among them. He sent his her- 
alds to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. As he looked from Olivet upon 
the city of Jerusalem, he uttered his 
tender love in as tender words as ever 
fell from any lips. How, then, are we 
to think of the fact that he did not join 
heart and hand with them in their intense 
anti-foreign feeling ? 

Why, we should all, presumably, an- 
swer that sucha feeling as they had was 
foreign to his nature as the world’s 
Saviour. If it was out of harmony with 
the law of Moses, surely it was out of 
harmony with one who was to taste 
death for every man. The thought of 
man as man outweighed the thought of 
birthplace, or color, or descent. And so 
was realized in his spirit what the legis- 
lation of Moses had expressed so plainly 
in words. Accordingly, Christianity, so 
far as it is derived from the Master, is a 
universal religion. It lifts the people 
who receive it above the narrow preju- 
dices of race, and they realize, also, that 
large declaration of the once rigid Juda- 
ist of a faith in which ‘‘there cannot 
be Greek and Jew, circumcision and un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond- 
man, freeman.” 

We are all familiar with this wonder- 
ful breadth of view that appears in the 
New Testament. The serious matter 
comes when we are called upon to con- 
struct our own conduct on the basis of 
it, or when we are called upon to act in 
the midst of currents of .opinion which 
are at variance with it. What shall the 
court-preacher, Stocker, do when he 
sees the Jews building their fine houses 
on Unter den Linden, and filling the great 
journals of the empire with their free 
thought ? What shall Bismarck do with 
the Poles, when they are restless under 
the strong German regime and remember 
that their sires once were free rulers? 
Expel them, or conciliate them? Shall 
England follow Gladstone in an equitable 
endeavor to settle the Irish question, or 
shall it listen to some anti-Irish cry? And 
shall the Irish themselves rise above 
the hatred which the very name, Eng- 
land, inspires? Can the average British 
official in India learn to treat the Indian 
asa real equal before the law? Is it 
possible for the average American to call 
a black man by any other name than 
‘nigger’? and musta Southern family 
ostracise a Northern lady because she 
goes down to teach the colored man how 
to be a manindeed ? And because many 
people in California regard the presence 
of the Chinese as a social incubus, shall 
there be advocated by Christian wminis- 
ters or laymen a great State crusade that 
makes no discrimination between clean 
and unclean, vicious and industrious, 
and which, if carried out, would treat 
the whole race as if they had no rights 
which white men need respect ? 


Now, there are evils connected 
with the presence of what we call 
undesirable foreigners, and it is not 
a simple problem to know how to 
to cope with them. No doubt there are 
combinations necessary to be made by 
which those who think themselves -the 
best inhabitants may conduct the affairs 
of the State in the interest of what is best 
for all. There is fair room in the world 
for a white man’s partiality for his own 
color, and for white men’s partiality for 
their own handiwork. But there is no 
country on the earth where the Christian’s 
Master allows the Christian to speak or 
act disrespectfully and recklessly of any 
man or apy class of men, on the ground 
that they are yellow or brown. The 
Christian citizen may love his own par- 
ticular stripe of nativity as warmly as he 
please, he may bestow his patronage on 
as narrow a line as he prefers; but if 
even a Chinaman sojourn in his land he 
is not at liberty to forget that the China- 
man is his neighbor and his brother-man, 
and that he is that brother’s keeper. He 
cannot join in any wholesale combina- 
tions or intimidations whose design is to 
make it hard for the foreigner to earn his 
daily bread. Of course, some white 


brothers will say, ‘‘You are a traitor to 
your own people; you love the alien 
more than you do us.” Christianity has 
won that reproach ever since its Master 


| was born. 


It wins that reproach in 


every land where it wins its nouveria. 
Bat it cannot help it. It loves man 
more than any accident: which makes 
one differ from another. 


We are always glad when any occur- 
rence commends to us the buman heart, 
and says a good word for our human 
nature. And such an occurrence always 
comes with any notable instance of ‘‘po- 
etic justice,” any instance of honor done 
to a man who has euffered for righteous- 
ness’ sake. Editor Stead of London, 
who made that terrible exposure of crime 
a few months ago, which shocked the 
world and led to several acts of legisla- 


lated certain laws, for which he was tried 
and imprisoned. He served out his sen- 
tence, and then all London rose to do 
him honor and recompense his pains, Ex- 
eter Hall was packed full; addresses 
were made and appreciative sentiments 
were freely indulged in. For the rest 
we quote from the Christian World, 
stating only what some of our readers 
already know) that Mr. Stead is a worthy 
member of one of the Congregational 
churches in the British metropolis: 


The presentation to Mr. Stead 
of a Bible from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and of an address and 


ed by as many English women, formed 
the next business. Mr. Stead then rose 
to reply, amidst a scene which has been 
seldom,if ever, witnessed before in Exeter 
Hall, or elsewhere. The vast audience, 
of which three-fourths were, we should 
judge, men, stood waving their hand- 
kerchiefs and cheering for several min- 
utes, swept away by an enthusiasm dif- 
ficult to conceive by those who were not 
present. When silence was restored, 
Mr. Stead offered a brief prayer, and 
then, in a powerful and eloquent speech, 
which lasted over an hour, defended, in 
the main, the course he had taken, al- 
though admitting that he had made errors 
in judgment. For the suffering brought 
upon Rebecca Jarrett, in whom he said 
he had unabated confidence, he express- 
ed deep regret. - His gaolers and ward- 
ers had treated him with extreme kind- 
ness. The only man who had uttered 
an unkind or unfeeling word to him while 
oe was the chaplain of Coldbath- 
elds. 


An ‘‘anti-Chinese” convention of a hun- 
dred delegates, from five or six counties, 
was in session last week in San Jose. 
The chief acts consisted of a forcible in- 
vitation to our Coroner, ‘‘O’ Donnell,” not 
to remain with the convention, and the 
passing of a series of resolutions. The 
central idea of the resolutions was to 
boyc tt extensively, and to begin it at a 
concerted time. The convention resolved 
that such a proceeding was peaceful and 
legal. Probably, this is true. But the 
convention did not say that ‘‘boycotting”’ 
was either manly or dignified. We 
greatly doubt the expediency of it, how- 
ever legitimate it may be. People may 
properly refrain from employing the Chi- 
nese, who see fit; but to annoy, perse- 
cute and punish those who may wish to 
employ them is another matter, the pro- 
priety of which is not very clear. When 
the Southern merchants, years ago, dur- 
ing the anti-slavery agitation, undertook 
to ‘*boycott” and break down a certain 
‘*silk house’ in the city of New York, 
whose proprietors were conspicuous anti- 
slavery men, the answer made by that 
‘*firm” was 80 just, manly and bold that 
it won them a larger list of customers 
than the Southern traders .could take 
away. They said, when the threat was 
made to destroy their business on account 
of their attitude toward slavery, ‘‘Our 
goods are in the market, not our princi- 
ples.” It is plain enough that to undertake 
to injure our neighbors for their conscien- 
tious opinions, principles or conduct, is a 
kind of petty persecution. 


In one of the city papers the other 
evening we came upon this item, which 
did not seem to have received the notice 
its importance demands, on the supposi- 
tion that ‘it is true: ‘‘Bushwhackers 
attacked a Chinese garden near Milville, 
Shasta county, last night, tied up the 
Chinamen, and beat them, and robbed 
them of $120. One Chinaman will die.’’ 
Such a proceeding is as wanton and out- 
rageous as can well be imagined. And 
such persons deserve to hang as high as 
the murderer of the Wickersham family. 
We may favor or oppose restriction, and 
continue to be high-minded and honora- 
ble, but we shall not be either honorable 
or high-minded if we maltreat, abuse, 
injure or wrong any Chinaman now here, 
legally here, and under the protection of 
our laws. We must punish every vio- 
lator of law, even if it be nothing but an 
animal which he abuses; how much more 
when it is a human being upon whom he 
vents his spleen and lets out bis mean- 
ness! 


Within a few months G. H. Burgess, 
artist, in Kearny street, has completed a 
large painting—the canvas five feet by 
twelve—of San Francisco in 1849, as it 
appeared about the 1st of August in that 
year. Tne work is the enlargement of a 
sketch completed and colored by an 


artist who did not remain on this Coast. 


tion by the Parliament, technically vio- | 


purse containing 27,000 pence, subscrib- | 


The point of view is from a sandhill near- 
the corner of Pine and Montgomery 
streets, looking down the latter street, 
which is nearly in the center of the 
painting. It is a studied, elaborate and 
well finished picture, wish hundreds of 
human figures giving life tu the scene, It 
is not on public exhibition. As one of 
the men of ’49, we have been kindly per- 
mitted to look at it fora time. We sin- 
cerely hope the Pioneers will secure the 
work at once. It is both a product and 
a monument of bistory, and ought never 


to perish, nor to pass out of the State or 
the city. 


After a Conservative ministry of six 
months, and a new election, Gladstone 
is once more at the head of the Govern- 
ment in Great Britain; but not with his 
old Cabinet, except in part. The crisis 
is one of difficulty, and perils are on every 
side, and his own party is not well 
united. Still, it is our belief that the 
Premier will make a proposition concern- 


ing a settlement of Ireland’s future 
which his followers will support, and the 
better men of Ireland will accept. Bat 
we have no hope that the ‘‘Lords’’ will 
agree to any such measure; and so the 
prebability is that a new election will 
have to be held in a year’s time or 80, on 
some distinct issue in regard to the Irish 
situation. 


Oh, what a day of sin and crime was 
last Sabbath at Seattle! A mob raided 
Chinatown, and succeeded in driving 
away over ove hundred by steamer to 
this city. But good, law-abiding citizens 
took things in hand and held the mob at 
bay. But it was finally found necessary 
to put the city under martial law. Pres- 
ident Cleveland has issued a proclama- 
tion which requires all evil-dieposed per- 
sons in Washington Territory to ‘‘retire 
peaceably to their respective abodes 
on or before 6 o’clock’’ to-night. 
The Governor, the Mayor, the Sheriff, 
Judge Greene, the Home Guard and other 
troops did nobly inthis sad emergency. 
The Home Guard, to sustain law and or- 
der and defend the defenseless, fired in- 
to the mob, killing one or more and 
wounding others, on Monday. ‘Terrible 
as was the neceasity, it was upon them. 
We have a noble church in Seattle, to- 
wards whom, and the many worthy citi- 
zens there, our sympathy is extended in 
this great wrong and shame which so fear- 
fully disgraces Seattle. 


The Disposition. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


There is with us acertain department or 
quality of character, in which resides a 
very distinct personality, and whose 
fruits and issues are among the most 
decisive products of our being. There 
is hardly any inquiry upon which we lay 
a stronger emphasis, when we ask after 
the development of a stranger in whom 
we feel interested, than that which seeks 
to know concerning this specialty. The 
features of this endowment are as vivid 
as those of the countenance, and are con- 
veyed by as express terms of description, 
giving the unmistakable likeness of their 
proprietor. We are reaching out for the 
identity of the subject when we would 
learn what is the age, the stature, the 
complexion, the tint of eyes and hair; 
but in nothing do we come nearer to the 
unseen portraiture than when we put the 
question I am brooding now. This inter- 
rogation is, ‘‘What is the disposition, the 
temper of the life with which we are 
seeking to become acquainted?” 

If any practical result hang upon the 
answer, such as the forming of a friend- 
ly or a business alliance, or any other type 
of fellowship, we should lay quite as 
much stress upon this asking as we should 
upon the quality of the brain, the train- 
ing of the intellectual powers, the type 
of manners, or any other gift of body or 
mind. No matter how favorable the 
answers might be to all such questions, 
if there came with them the testimony, 
‘*There is with all an unlovely; crabbed 
temper,” we should not push the project 
of confederacy. 

If we could testify as frankly and in- 
genuously concerning our own peculiar- 
ities of disposition as concerning those of 
our acquaintance, we might press upon 
our consciousness a few interrogations. 

Are we patient or irritable? Do we 
receive the ungracious demonstrations of 
a comrade with quiet spirit and calm as- 
pect, or do we kindle into quick and an- 
gry resentment? 

Are we forbearing or self-asserting ? 
If what we consider our rights are invad- 
ed, do we hasten to resist and avenge 
the trespass, or do we meet it with cheer- 
ful self-control ? 

Are we obdurate or yielding ? If the 
wish and appropriation of another be 
prenes against some investment of our 

ope and desire, do we consent to waive 
our claim, and wait its redemption, or do 
we push it resolutely through ? 

In the midst of social bonds that urge 
their own pre-eminence, or that exhibit a 
cool indifference, can we shed on every 
side the light of a smile, or do we darken 
the scene with a frown? 

If others inherit favors and privileges 
denied to us, do we envy them such bu- 
perior acquisitions, or does our heart 
throb toward them with sympathetic 
gratulation ? 

Are we jealous of one whose gifts or 
opportunities leave us in the shade, or 
who seems eager to go in advance of our 
progress, or are we confiding and trustful 
over such competition ? 

There is, of. course, no end to such 
questioning. We may carry it into every 
scene and relation of human life. But 
we repeat the comprehensive inquiry, 
that each of us may take it home to his 
heart, What is the disposition or temper 
we exhibit under every such phase of 
personal trial ? : 


Mev. C. L. Goodell, & D.—In Memoriam. 


BY REV. I. E. DWINELL, D. D. 


It is with no ordinary feelings of sor- 
sow and pain that we record the death of 
this distinguished man. 
apoplexy in St. Louie, on the Ist inst. 
He had preached on the Sabbath even- 
ing preceding to a crowded house, and 
was stricken that night. He died in the 
prime of life. One of the brighest stars in 
the ministerial firmament has fallen snd- 
denly fromthe summit of its splendor. 
He was a remarkable man. He seemed 
like a blazing meteor from another 
worl |, crossing our eari hly horizon, seat- 
tering the influences he trailed afier him 
on all around. No one could be long 
with him without feeling thathe came 
from afar. The celestial spirit did not 
come out offensively,by calculation and for 
effect, but by radiation and spontaneous- 
ly. Those who traveled with him 
through Palestine in 1884 were charmed 
by the perpetual jubilate about the 
scriptural incidents and life, which leaped 
from his lips as they passed among the 
scenes made illustrious in sacred story, 
his imagination arraying all they saw in 
a unique historical setting of poetry and 
beauty. Those who heard his prayer at 
the evening meeting before the close of 
the National Council in St. Louis, in 
1880, remember how uplifting and seraphic 
was thé strain, the grand movement tak- 
ing them away from the earth like the 
sweep of thought in the first chapter of 
Ephesians, and rolling along among the 
sublimities of the kingdom of God like 
the march of the armies of the Lord, 
with banners flying amid the shouts and 
jubilations of cherubim and serapbim. 


Dr. Goodell was a born leader, though 
of a peculiar sort. He cared nothing 
about leadership in conventions, councils, 
deLates, ecclesiastical and _ theological 
questions, or in manipulating measures. 
He was an inspirer—bis, a leadership in 
impulse, force, stimulus. He proposed 
no revolutions He had no novel meas- 
ures that, cutting loose from the paat, 
were to bring the world speedily to its 
go1l. He did not come running down 
fr:ma mouatof vision with a message 
before which all previous messages were 
to pale, while it would lead quickly up 
to the millennium. The simple Gospel 
aud the Divine energies back of it, prom- 
ised to faith, andthe wise methods of 
service developed by providence, and 
at hand, were enough for him. 


But, with: allthis, he was a mighty 
force in our American Zion; for his mis- 
sion as an inspirer he had remarkable 
adaptations. H+ had a fine presence, a 
warm, sympathetic nature, a poet's feeling 
and imagination, a graphic,energetic style, 
a glowing, earnest delivery, a consecrated, 
heavenly spirit, and he always pleaded 
for duty-or privilege on the basis of a 
broad, clear pringiple of truth or human- 
ity ina way to bave the appeal come 
down on the heart and conscience, and 
command ins ant assent. He was, more- 
ever, in bis parish, aa organizer, and saw 
toit that each talent had an adapted 
work assigned it; and then he did not 
leave the orgunization to run itself, but 
looked after each detail,and, by his ubiqui- 
tous cheer and enthusiasm, put glad- 
ness and force into all. Though thor- 
oughly conservative io doctrine and spir- 
it, be prized evangelistic force in others, 
and was not afraid to bring it into his 
church to aid in pushing forward the 
cauee of supreme interest in the parish 
and city. The natural effects follow- 
ed. God wrought with him. The 
indolent in the church began work- 
ing for Christ. Weak and irresolute 
churches: to which he minis'ered sprang 
into all the nimble and instant activities 
of living bodies of Christ. New churches 
Spravg up around his own, ina region 
that was supposed to be blasted and 
hopeless. Old churches that had been 
waning, in the same field, became reso- 
lute and strong, and marched forward to 
conquest. The Congregational churches 
in St. Louis increased while Dr. Goodell 
was there—thirteen years—from three to 
twelve. He gave his influence and 
his own members to multiply new 
churches; and the more he did it the 
more his own church thrived. He put 
his quickening force, also, into the boards 
of culleges, seminaries, benevolent or- 
ganizations, missionary societies, and 
into the movements they reprezeut, with 
radiations of power through the’land and 
to the ends of the earth. The whole de- 
nomination, and other denominations, 
felt the thrill of the new pulses of life, 
from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. 


Dr. Goodell was born in Calais, Vt., 
among the Green Mountains, a town in 
which, apari from a small circulating li- 
brary, he found little intellectual or mor- 
al stimulus in which there was no church 
with an educated minister, no graduate 
of a college or other thoroughly educated 
person among the citizens till a short 
time befure he went to college, and no 
school but the public schools. When a 
boy, he attracted attention by the warmth 
and exuberance of his nature and his 
foudness for speaking. He was gradu- 


jated at the University of Vermont in 


1855, and at Andover Seminary in 1858. 
He was ordained pastor of the South 
Congregational Church in New Britain, 
Ct., February 2, 1859, a fellow-towns- 
man, Rev. I. E. Dwinell, preaching the 
sermon. Soon after he was married to 
Ewily Fairbanks, daughter of Governor 
Erastus Fairbanks, and sister of Gov. 
Horace and Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


While in New Britain the church was 
greatly prospered, adding largely to its 
membersbip and erecting a very fine, new 
place of worship. In 1873 he was per- 
suaded to leave that field and go to St. 
Louis, to take charge of the langnishing 
Pilgrim church. At that time the num- 
ber of members on its list was 117. 
Since then 1,209 persons have united 
with the church, 688 by profession, and 
521 by letter. During the last six years 
the benevolent contributions of the 


He died of 


chunch have averaged more than $26,-. 
000 annually. The church, while giy-. 
ing largely to aid. other enterprises, both 
in. men and money, now bas a member- 
ship of 823, and is the leading Congre-. 
gational church, west of the Mississippi, 
if not west of the Alleghanies. 

It is a grand work he has done by his. 
simple, gracefal, unpretentious moral. 
and spiritual power. A great affliction 
bas fallen wpon the churches. But: 
Christ reigas. The caaee is his, and he 
4+nows where he wants his workmen. 

A year and a half ago Dr. Goodell 
was sick nigh unto death, in a foreign 
land, first among those of a strange 
speech, and then in the mother country; 
and his wife, concealing the anguish of 
her heart, ministered to him day and 
night, like a bright and peaceful angel. 
He was raised up to life and healih; and 
again the blazing heavenly meteor 
shone through our sky, never more 
brightly, more beneficently, wh more 
wide-reaching luster. It was the out- 
burst of the dying flame. Instantly it 
went out—nay, the heavens beyond 
opened, and it was caught wp into the 
glory concealed from mortal eyes. May 
the gracious Lord comfort the desolate 
wife and the stricken son and daughter, 
and enable the church and the cause 
suffering from this dark and painful 
providence to profit by the lesson the 
Lord would teach! 


Wome 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Money. 


It has pleased God to so order affairs 
that money, the representative of toil and 
care, is very important in the practical 
working of the affairs of this kingdom, 
If those he has made stewards of it rea- 
lized the responsibility of dispensing it, 
as at last they will, and also know the 
luxury of largely investing the King’s 
money in the King’s business, there 
would be less of the present style of 
spending from one hundred to one 
thousand fold as much on self as in relig- 
ious work. Were it not for the dull, 
earthly vision of men, they would see 
that money invested in foreign and home 
missions, and city missions, multiplies 
itself on a grander scale in this world 
than any other investment. Nothing 
gives real estate, railway or mauufactur- 
ing property such rise in value in propor- 
tion to the amount put into it as mission 
work does. Many a frontier mission, 
costing $500 a year, has increased the 
value of landed property, also railway 
passenger traffic and freights, within ten 
miles radiue from it as a center, more 
than twice a hundred times that amount. 
The security of life and property, through 
the moral tone imparted by mission work, 
has asecular value not usually realized 
by even the sordid sense of the Church, 
to say nothing of: wordlings. Therefore, 
the moralw heels drag heavily, and spe- 
cial means* have to be devised to push 
the intereste of religion. | 

Among these special means few human 
instrumentalities have accomplished so 
much as what is known as the ‘‘weekly 
numbered envelope plan.” It has its 
roots both in Levitical law and in the 
Pauline injanction about laying by in 
store on the first day of the week. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century various 
appliances to aid the churches to a prac- 
tical realization of the advantages of 
weekly offerings have been devised. One 
of these plans, known as the ‘‘Powell 
System,” is the pioneer, and it still holds 
a leading place among them all. 

One little mission, where only $100 a 
year had previously been raised, secured 
by this plan $500. The revenue ofa 
Sunday-school in the West was increased 
by it from $5 a week to a range of from 
$15 to $20; another from $7 a week to 
$30. These experiences indicate that 
by this nieans many a struggling home 
missionary church might be enabled to 
stand more firm; also, that at other 
points where are nuclei of unformed 
churches this plan would make the for- 
mation of the same practicable. In fact, 
just these results have been realized by 
it, not infrequently. 

The outfit for 100 contributors is a 
Treasurer's book, with full, clear direc- 
tions for use, 100 subscription cards, 
and 5,200 properly numbered envelopes. 
The price of this outfit was $12. In- 
creased demand resulted in a reduction 
to $10. By an arrangement now made, 
this Home Missionary Society is prepared 
to farnish it for $5. The money can be 
rent to the office of the Society, Bible 
House, New York city, and the outfit 
will be forwarded by mail. This will 
secure a better outfit, for less money, 
than for a mission church to attempt to 
improvise one, even if free use of copy- 
rights were secured. [If for $5 a farmer 
or mechanic could get a tool that would 
enable him to add $500 a year to his in- 
come, he would not be long in seeing that 
every week of delay to get it was a loss 
of twice its cost.—Home Missionary for 
February. | 


W. C. T. U. 


Dr. J. H. Wythe of Oakland will 
address the gospel temperance meeting 
on next Sunday, February 14th, at 4 
o'clock, in Grand Central Hall, corner 
of Sixth and Market streets; subject, 
**The Cause and Cure of Intemperance” ; 
vocal solo, ‘*If I were a Voice,” by Misa 
E. J. Miners. You are cordially invit- 
ed to be present. 


The reports of mobs and riots in Lon- 
don, which continue to be received, we 
think must be read with much allowance. 
With all the resources at the command of 
the Government, it cannot be that much 
harm is being allowed. Socialists and 
the unemployed cannot riot unchecked 
through the best streets of that great 
city. 
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‘‘The Christian and the Stranger” was 
the subject at the last Monday Club, 
resented by Prof. George Mooar in an 
able paper, which we gladly give to our 
readers, and which was well endorsed by 
the Club. A very cordial greeting wel- 
comed Dr. Barrows to his usual place in 
the Club after his long vacation. On 
account of the special evangelistic meet- 
ings to be held in Oakland during the 
coming weeks, the Club stands adjourao- 
ed for three weeks. At its next meeting 
Rev. Dr. Barrows will give some account 
of his foreign travels. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows, pastor of the Firat 
eburch, in this city, has returned in im- 
proved health and was warmly welcomed 
by his people last Sabbath. He preach- 
ed toa full house in the morning, «his 
theme being from the words ‘‘What is 
man that thou art mindfal of bhim”’— 
‘‘Man’s True Position in the Universe.” 
At night there was a largely attended 
and excellent praise service. 


Four persons joined Plymouth church, 
in this city, last Sabbath. Pastor No- 
ble preached on ‘‘The Love of Christ 
Passeth Knowledge.” His evening topic 
was ‘‘The Responsibility of Man for the 
Conversion of the Soul.” There was a 
very interesting young people’s meeting. 


Two persons were received last Sun- 
day into the Third church. Rev. Dr. 
Beckwith preached on the words ‘Let 
your light so shine,’ etc. The evening 
subject was **To the Law and to the 
Testimony.” 


“Consecration” was Pastor Macy’s 
subject at the Fourth church. He lect- 
ured at night on ‘‘Frances Havergal.” 


Bethany church received five persons— 
four on professioun—to membership last 
Sabbath. Pastor Pond is just back 
from a visit of a few weeks to Southern 
California in the interests of the Chinese 
work. It was a good day, and the morn- 
ing congregation was one of the largest. 
At night the question was considered 
**Why Should a Man Ask God for Any- 
thing Twice.” 


The Sabbath-school at the corner of 
Page and Pierce numbered seventy-five. 
Rev. I. F. Tobey preached at night on 
the question, ‘‘How Shall we Escape if 
We Neglect so Great Salvation ?” 


Twenty persons were received into the 
First church, Oakland, last Sabbath. 
Others were to be received, but were 
unable to be present. Ds. McLean 
preached at night on the words, ‘‘The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” 


‘Christ in His Humanity Exalted” 
was Pastor Frear’s theme at West Oak- 
land. 
Prof. Mooar preached at Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland, on the subject, 
*'Given Up toa Reprobate Mind.’’ 
Missionary Concert was heléat night. 


Pastor Bickford, of ' Park church, 
Berkeley, preached on ‘‘Justification by 
Faith.” 

Large congregations greeted Rev. C. 
A. Savage in Berkeley. ‘‘Peter the 
Rock’’ was the morning subject, and 
**Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ’’ was 
the subject at night. 


Rev. O. G. May preached from the 
text ‘‘Have ye received the gift of the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed?” Good 
audiences both at Sunol Glen and Mis- 
sion San Jose. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff, of Sonoma, 
preached last Sabbath evening on 
‘‘Spending Money for That Which ia 
Not Bread.”’ 


Good reports are received from Pet- 
aluma. The congregations and Sunday: 
school are increasing. 


C. Rowland Hill, of Pacific Theological 
Seminary, preached an interesting dis- 
course at the Olivet church on ‘‘Moody 
at Canibridge, England.’’ The Olivet 
Band of Hope, under the management of 
its new Superintendent, Mr. Sheahan, 
held one of its best meetings at night, 
consisting of ritual services, songs, bymns, 
blackboard exercises, juvenile and adult 
recitations aud speeches from well-known 
temperance workers. Mr. Sheahan gave 
a blackboard exercise, in which he fig- 
ured out that it would take two hundred 
and thirty years to count the money an- 
nually wasted for liquor and tobacco. 
Mr. Shed, City Superintendent of Juve- 


nile Temperance Work, spoke of 
the depravity among. children in 
the use of intoxicants in Low- 
ell, Mass., and in this city. Mr. 


Witter, Worthy Chief Templar of Inter- 
nation Lodge of this city, said the an- 
nual liquor money, in a single column of 
silver dollars, would rise twenty-two 
and one-half miles high, or in rows of 
dollar bills would circumnavigate the 
garth seven and ahalf-times, the interest 
of which is one hundred and fifty dollars 
@ minute. 


The subject of Brother Fitch’s sermon 
last Sabbath morning at Antioch—being 
Communion Sabbath—was the ‘‘Blood 
of sprinkling which speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel.’’ And 
in the evening he followed up the Sunday- 
school lesson of the ‘‘Three Hebrew 
Children and the Fiery Furnace.” More 
than an average attendance at morning 
and evening service, and also at Sabbath- 
school. The week of prayer-meetings 
were continued into the second and third 
weeks of January, with some indications 
of good, though no conversions. The at- 
tendance at the regular prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, now averages over twenty. 


Rev. Dr. Bentley, of the Methodist 
church of Alameda, preached at Mills 
Hollege Sunday afternoon, his subject 
‘‘The Transfiguration of Christ. Rev. 
Dr. Wythe delivered his last lecture of 
his course on the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ 
in the evening. | 


The 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


_ PRESBYTERIAN.—Nine persons joined 
the East Los Angeles church at its last 
communion. Rev. R. H. Saunders, 
who has supplied the Farmington church, 
will go to Lake county for his health. 
Nine persons united with the Win- 
ters church recently. 


METHoDIST.—Protracted meetings at 
W oodland have secured many new mem- 
bers for the church. Ten persons arose 
for prayers at a recent meeting at Bodega 
Corners. 


Sourax.—Protracted meet- 
ings at Hollister are producing good re- 
sults. Rev. J. G. Shelton reports 
good meetings, notwithstanding storms 
in his first round of quarterly meetings 
on the Shasta District. 


From Nebraska. 


‘BY PROFESSOR J. N. DAVIDSON. 


The month of January, just past, has 
been most extraordinary. With the 
exception of two days, the mercury has 
not been above the freezing point, and on 
one of these it was but one degree above. 
The suffering in the more newly settled 
portions of the State must have been very 
great. 

Nebra-ka is favored in that her Legis- 
lature meets but once in two years. This 
is the favored year, and we have peace. 
The politicians are not idle, however. 
The question of particular interest to 
them, and, indeed, to some others, is 
that of the succession to Senator Van 
Wyck. The Nation calls him the ‘‘buf- 
foon of the Senate,” but, nevertheless, 
he has a strong following in his own 
State. The strongest opposition to him 
will come from his own party. Into the 
merits of the contest I am not competent 
to enter. 

A Prohibition Convention has lately 
been held in Lincoln. St. John, Finch 
and others were in attendance. There is 
sometimes expressed in these gatherings 
a spirit of contempt for temperance men 
who do not believe io certain political 
methods, and of something very much 
like hostility towards them, which cer- 
tainly is wanting in sweetness, and exhi- 
bits little light save the glow of angry 
passion. Perhaps, however, this is in- 
evitable. In dealing with any wrong 80 
vast and mischievous as is the liquor 
traffic, men in earnest may sometimes be 
pardoned for losing their temper. 

Mention was made in one of these 

lettere, some time ago, of the building of 
a new house of worship by the Lincoln 
church. Now the First church in Omaha 
has set about a like task. The new 
edifice will occupy the site of the old, 
and it is hoped will be ready for use in 
about one year; probable cost between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars. 
Meanwhile the church worships in a 
skating-rink, to which pulpit, pews and 
organ have been remov¥ed. 
..- Rev H. Brass, the indefatigable Gen- 
eral Missionary for Northern Nebraska, 
ill push his work along the line of the 
new railway extending from that part of 
our State to the Black Hills. The latter 
country will thus form a part of his dio- 
cese. The policy of employing general 
missionaries is abundantly justified. 

The Crete church is grappling with its 
debt, now amounting to more than three 
thousand dollars. The attempt to pay it 
bids fair to be successfal. The new 
academy at Weeping Water is proving 
its right to live. A gift of five hundred 
dollars came lately to Franklin Academy 
through General O. O. Howard. 

Two cases of scarlet fever at Doane 
College, one of a student, the other of 
his mother, have somewhat lessened the 
attendance for the winter term. There 
was some special interest on the day of 
prayer for colleges, and there is good 
reason to believe that some have made 
wisely the great choice of life. 

Doane College, Crete, Feb. 1, 1886. 


Bethany. 


When our church was dedicated at 
Bethany, San Joaquin county, we 
thought the debt remaining was provided 
for. The promise of $300 from the A. 
C. Union proved to be $250. Incorpo- 
ration, insurance, expenses connected with 
giving trust mortgage, and an untoward 
circumstance over which we had no con- 
trol, caused an indebtedness over and 
above the grant of $175. This is a small 
amount, but to people who have strained 
every nerve to get out of debt, and sup- 
posed they were free, it became a heavy 
weight and a source of irritation. We 
could not get the grant until we could as- 
sure the Union that said grant would pay . 
last bills. Our condition was not an 
enviable one. Yesterday, owing to the 
overflow of the San Joaquin, I had to 
take a longer road to reach Bethany from 
Byron. The congregation was waiting. 
As I had to preach in Byron at night, I 
had no time to spare. At the close of 
the regular service I stated the case, and 
in about ten minutes the entire debt was 
provided for. Deacon Scott offered fifty 
dollars. I would not accept this, as he 
had given largely before, and I was con- 
fident the good people would share in this 
grace. I was not mistaken. Brothers 
Scott, Alexander, and a friend from Mar- 
tinez, gave each twenty-five dollars; 
Brother Henderson, twenty dollars; Mr. 
Engles, eight dollars. Four young men, 
Messrs. Getgens, Ekenburg, Hutchings 
and QO. Dell gave ten dollars each. The 
remaining amount was provided for by 
the young ladies of the congregation, so 
our beautiful little church is out of debt, 
and we do feel glad. 

Feb. 8; 1886. N. Toss. 


Complications of a serious nature have 
arisen between the United States of Col- 
ombia and Italy. The Italian Charge 
d’ Affairs at Bogota has asked for his 
passports, and Italy has given notice that 
she will order four men-of-war to the 
Colombian coast. The cause of the 
trouble is the arrest of an Italian subject, 
Ernest Cerruti, who took part in the late 


rebellion on the Isthmus. 


The Bay Conference. 


The firat seesion of the Bay Conference 
of Congregational Churches was held in 
the Market St. church, Oakland, on Mon- 
day, Feb. 7th, at 7:30 o’clock. Rev. 
W. W. Scudder of Alameda being pre- 
vented, by illness, from officiatiog, after 
the usual introductory exercises the ser- 
mon of the occasion was preached by 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff of Sonoma, from 
the text, ‘‘Give me to drink”—a brief 
and earnest exhortation to the duty of 
personal religious work on the part of 
Christiana with the unconverted. The 
speaker noted the common excuses for 
the neglect of such duty, and urged his 
hearers to remove the stumbling-blocks 
in their own lives out of the way of 
earnest, persistent, hand-to-hand labor 
to bring souls to Christ. The house was 
well filled, and the sermon was evidently 
listened to with close attention. The 
Conference organized for business by the 
choice of Rev. E. O. Tade of San Ma- 
teo as Moderator, and Rev. W.H. Cooke 
of Oakland as Scribe; and this conclud- 
ing that part of the programme assigned 
to the evening, a pleasant half-hour was 
spent in social intercourse among the del- 
egates and members of the congregation. 


At 9.15 a. m., Tuesday, the meeting 
was called fo order by the Moderator. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. H. H. Wi- 
koff of Sonoma, and the following pro- 
gramme was adopted, with slight changes: 


Devotional exercises by Rev.I.M. Marty 
of Petaluma. Rev. W. H. Cooke read a 
paper on ‘The Missionary Spirit in the 
Church,’ which was afterwards discuss- 
ed by Messrs. Marty and Ostrom. Rev. 
Mr. Savage’s paper, on ‘*The Bay Con- 
ference and Its Constituency,’’ advocated 


propositions, viz: 

1. That the Bay Conference should be 
divided into three organizations, to be 
called associations—the Central, includ- 
ing San Francisco and Sonoma counties, 
the Alameda County Association, and the 
Santa Clara, or Lower Bay Association. 

2. That meetings be held semi-annual- 
ly, generally with the weaker churches. 

3. That an inter-associational fellow- 
ship meeting be held once a year, at some 
central point, about six months before or 
after the meeting of the General Associa- 
tion. 

4. That the work of our Sunday- 
schools be made prominent at each meet- 
ing of the Association. 

5. That a systematic effort be made by 
each Association to promote missionary 
and Sabbath-school work within its 
boundaries. 

6. That the scribe of each Association 
be authorized to collect statistics for the 
General Statistical Secretary and for the 
Genera! Association. | 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Marty, Wikoff, Frear, Tade and Mrs. 
Merritt. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook. 

‘Reports of Church Work”—Follow- 
ing churches reported: Berkeley; Park 
church; Cloverdale; First church, Oak- 
land; Second church, Oakland; Ply- 
mouth-avenue; Golden Gate; Petaluma; 
San Francisco First, 
Third; San Meteo and Sonoma., Doxol- 
ogy and intermission until 2 o’cldck P. m. 


Prayer was offered by delegate Van 
Blarcom from the First church, Oakland. 

The next exercise on the programme 
was the paper on ‘‘Temperance”’ by Rev. 
E. O. Tade of San Mateo, Dr. Holbrook 
occupying the chair. The speaker took 
strong ground against all license of the 
sle of intoxicants, and quoted Wendell 
Phillips in recommendation of the same 
stand politically ae that taken by the 
radical abolitionists in the days of anti- 
slavery agitation. He claimed that our 
only hope was in working for prohibition, 
and being satisfied with nothing less. 
He prophesied that within ten years we 
should have prohibition in California by 
vote of its people, with 20,000 majority. 

Dr. McLean read a letter from the Oak- 
land W. C. T. U., stating that they pro- 
posed to make a strong effort to prevent 
the sale of liquor to minors, it being a 
common fact that young children were 
frequently sent for liquor, tempting them 
to drink on the way home. 

Paper discussed by Messrs. Rowell, 
Holbrook, and Mrs. Prescott. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Cooke, Mrs. 
Prescott was invited to present a paper 
read yesterday before the W. C0. T. U. 
of Oakland. 

The sacrament was then administered 
by Rev. Drs. Holbrook and Dwinell. 

Mra. M. L. Merritt, of Oakland, then 
read a paper on ‘‘A Standard of Chris- 
tian Giving,” the essayist drawing her 
conclusions from the h 
ham and Jacob, the law as laid down 
under the Mosaic dispensation, and the 
prophecies, concluding that the law of 
tithe-giving is a natural deduction from 
the precept and practice of Old Testa- 
ment times. But this explicit teaching 
of the old Church was deemed unneces- 
sary to its successor, the Church of 
Christ. The practice was regarded as an 
established fuct. 

Remarks upon the paper were made by 
Messrs. Noble, Marty, McLean, Ostrom, 
Beckwith, and others. 

By consent of the parties, Rev. Mr. 
Rowell then addressed the Conference on 
the subject of ‘‘Personal Work among 
the Unconverted,’’ in place of Rev. Mr. 
Jewett on the ‘Claim of the Church on 
Young Men.” Mr. Rowel' said: There 
are four things which are essential to 
him who would win souls to Christ. He 
must believe implicitly in (1) the im- 
mutability of the law of God, (2) 
that God is now willing to save every 
soul that is willing to come to him, (3) 
that the only possible door into God’s 
kingdom is by the new birth, he 
that God’s Holy Spirit is with us. Mr. 
Rowell read some few paragraphs about 
the inquiry meeting at the Marinera’ 
church, their way of getting at people; 
very clear and practical directions how 


|to deal with sinners under conviction 


smaller Conferences, and the following |. 


Plymouth 


istories of Abra- | & 


) were given and listened to with the 


closest attention. 

In the evening Dr. Beckwith spoke on 
the subject, ‘‘The Sabbath-school,’’ and 
illustrated, in his happy way, one way to 
teach aclaes, by questioning the chil- 
dren, ‘‘who were present on invitation,’’ 
on last Sabbath’s lesson. Several of 
those present took part in the discussion. 
Brother Jewett of Hopkins Academy 
spoke on ‘‘The Claim of the Church on 
Young Men.’”’ It was a thoughtful and 
wise paper, and all felt glad to be per- 
mitted to listen to its reading. Thus 
ends a profitable meeting. 

W. H. C., Scribe. 


Southern California. 


The Santa Barbara Chinese Mission 
celebrated its anniversary at the Congre- 
gational church in that city, on rte Be 
evening, Jauuary 17th. Though threat- 
ening indications of the coming storm 
prevented the attendance of many of the 
best friends of the wotk who lived at a 
distance, yet the church was well filled. 
About thirty-five Chinese were present, 
and full twenty took some part. The 
year past has not been free from trials 
and discouragements, but the outlook for 
the future has never been brighter than 
now. Two conversions wéte reported 
among the pupils. Among the interest- 
ing features of the service were no less 
than six original addresses made in En- 
glish by Chinese. One of these, by Hong 
Sing, gave in a simple but impressive 
way ao estimate of Christianity based on 
his own experience of its power. Anoth- 
er, by Nam Art, a Presbyterian brother 
providentially present, told of the obsta- 
eles to be encountered in Christian mis- 
sionary work in China. 

The first anniversary of the San Diego 
Chinese Mission was held in the Presby- 
terian church in that city, on Sunday 
evening, January 24th. The exercises 
were similar to those already often de- 
scribed in our column, and were exceed- 
ingly interesting. The memorable event 
of the occasion was the baptism of four 
Chinese, first fruits of our work in San 
Diego. The collection in cash and 
pledges amounted to nearly eighty dol- 
ars. 

The First Congregational church in 
Los Angeles continues to be greatly pros- 
pered. The attendance on its morning 
service fills the spacious edifice, and us- 
ually calls for the opening of the doors 
into the class-rooms on either side and 
the lecture-room in the rear. At its last 
communion thirty were added to its mem- 
bership. 

The new organization at Pasadena has 
paid for its lot, and is now canvassing 
the question what sort of a church edifice 
to place upon it. The college building, 
where they now meet, is insufficient for 
the large and growing congregation. It 
was pleasant to note the enthusiasm with 
which old-time Congregationalists, who 
have for years been sustaining a church 
of a sister denomination, return now to 
the church of their first love, while it was 
equally pleasant to find that all Christian 
people unite now to regard their work as 
one demanded not alone by the interests 
of a particular denomination, but by those 
of the rapidly spreading community and 
of the kingdom of Christ as a whole. 

The Congregational church at Santa 
Barbara was never more prosperous or 
more hopeful than now. Its congrega- 
tions crowd the house of worship, which, 
it would seem, ought to be enlarged with- 
out delay. . 


Notes from Tacoma. 


On the second Sunday in January, the 
pastor of the First church baptized his 
youngest child, Ray Whittemore Oak- 
ley, and also the infant daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Boman. Mrs. Boman is the 
daughter of a former Baptist missionary 
to Japan. Both she and her husband 
have been recently received into the 
First church on profession of faith. 

In the evening of the same day a 
number of the churches united in the 
largest public hall in the city, ina tem- 
perance meeting, which was addressed by 
Miss Narcissa White, National Lecturer 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The hall was crowded. Strong 
resolutions were unanimously passed urg- 
ing upon our Legislature to pass the 
‘*local-option bill,” which was before it at 
the time. The bill has since passed the 
House unanimously, and the Council 
with only three negative votes. The 
Governor, in spite of a great effort on 
the part of the whisky interests, has 
signed the bill, and it has become a law 
of the Territory. It is hoped now that 
we shall be able to report, next July, a 
oodly number of counties as prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicants within their limits. 


On Sunday morning, January 3d, Pas- 
tor Oakley preached on ‘‘The Joy of 
Heaven”; on January 10th, concerning 
‘*Mechanical Religion’; January 17th, 
concerning ‘‘The Punishment of Sin”; 
and on January 24th the topic was, 
‘*No Room for Jesus.’” There is con- 
siderable interest in the church, chiefly 
among the young people. A _ short 
prayer-meeting, of five to eight minutes, 
immediately after the Sunday-school, 
was introduced a few Sundays ago, and 
has resulted in bringing some of the 
young people to Christ, and in deepening 
the consecration of many of the Chris- 
tian workers. The interest in the Church 
has grown out of faithful Sanday-school 
work. 


Chaplain Stubbs, who has been in} 


charge of the work of the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, in Portland, has 
moved with his family to Tacoma to take 
up work here and iu other ports on the 
Sound. They will prove a great addi- 
tion to our Church. 

Pastor Cheadle of the East Tacoma 
church, is having good congregations, 
and some interest is manifested among 
his membership. The completed chapel 
is very pretty, commodious, and through 
the kindness of some Connecticut friends 


is lighted brilliantly. East Tacoma is 


growing quite rapidly, in epite of hard 
times. 

Report comes from the Execative Com- 
mittee of the American Home Missionary 
Society that Western Washington has 
been set off as a missionary district by 
itself, under the care of general mission- 
ary C. Otis. 

We had ten days’ experience with 
‘the beautiful,” but the south winds, 
called *‘chinook,” have come, and in a 
night the snow has entirely disappeared. 
Thus far our lowest temperature has 
been eighteen degrees above, and to-day 
our thermometer has got back to its nor- 
mal position of about forty-five or forty- 
eight degrees above. In consequence of 
the fall of snow, we have had no east- 
ern mail for nearly a week, on account 
of the blockade on the O. R. and N., 
between Portland and the Wallula Junc- 
tion of the Northern Pacific. We hail 
with exceeding great joy the announce- 
meat of the letting of the contract for the 
boring of the tunnel on the Cascade di- 
vision. It is thought that we will have 
direct connection with Eastern Washing- 
ton, over the mountains by the end of 
this year. We are devoutly hoping to 
have this escape from our annual block- 
ade of mail on the line along the Colum- 
bia river. Com. 


Marriage in Mexico. 


A marriage in Mexico, that was not 
entirely Mexican, occurred in the city of 
Colima, the 12th of January, 1886. It 
took place at the residence of the Hon. 
Mr. Morrill, who is the American Con- 
sul in that city. The contracting parties 
were Olinton S. King, a worthy young 
man of San Leandro, in our State, and 
Miss Aurora Morrill, daughter of the 
American Consul, formerly a pupil af 
Mills Seminary, California, where it may 
be presumed the acquaintance began 
which has had this consummation. The 
officiating minister was the Rev. D. F. 
Watkins, one of the first graduates of 
the Pacific Theological Seminary, and a 
missionary in Mexico since 1873. The 
witnesses of the ceremony were the fam- 
ily and intimate frieuds, assisted by the 
Governor of the State and most of the 
leading men of the city, all constituting 
a very resplendent circle. A marriage in 
the Protestant way had never been wit- 
nessed by most of the company, and it 
was so handsomely, yet sacredly, done 
as to leave a very happy impression. 
Mr.and Mrs. King will soon take up 
their abode in San Leandro, and build, 
we hope, one of our State’s most charm- 
ing homes. For friendship’s sake, and 
religion’s, Mr. Wakins bad been sum- 
moned all the way from Guadalajara to 
officiate on this very interesting occasion. 
From one of the pleasantest episodes of 
his life, he wala. as he came, on horse- 
back—a journey of days. 


Academy Notes. 


A prize debate attracted quite an au- 
dience at Hopkin’s Academy, in Oak- 
land, on Friday evening, January 29th. 
The subject discussed was as follows: 
“Resolved That a Business Life Pre- 
sents toa Young Man Greater Attrac- 
tions than a Professional Life.”” The 
first prize—Tennyson’s poems—was 
cured by H. F. Jones, son of Rev. H. 
W. Jones of Vacaville; the second prize 
—Byron’s poems—by Naviaki Kozaki. 
Miss Ida D. Benfey, teacher of elocution, 
gave two readings—Pve’s ‘‘Bells” and 
‘*Lady Teazle.” Later in the evening 
the disputants and their friends were en- 
tertained by Mrs. Jewett. 

On Friday evening, February 5th, 
M. D. Edward Collins of Oakland gave 
@ very interesting lecture on ‘Mary, 
Queen of Scots.” 

The day of prayer for schools and col- 
leges was observed by a noon prayer- 
meeting, conducted by one of the stu- 
dents. 

Tue Paciric of last week, in reporting 
the death of Rev. Geo. S Thrall, stated 
that for a time he taught in Hopkins 
Academy. It was Rev. W. H. Thrall 
of Lehi, Utah, who taught in Hopkins 
Academy at the time his brother, Rev. 
J. B. Thrall, was pastor at Benicia. 


There is as much need to watch over 
grace as to watch over sin; fall men _ will 
soon sleep, and sooner than hungry 
men.—S. Rutherford. 


THE “STYGMOGRAPH,” 


Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
Pen—simple, easy to operate, portable, practi- 
caland cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, letters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper, etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00 | Cap Size.......$13 00 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


oS" REMOVED to 38 California street, San 
Francisco. 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


| JAMES DUFFY, 


\ ROYAL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 


‘test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 


SoLD ONLY IN cANs. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


We 
HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
BIRTH MARKS 


-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


| ee GLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers free from poisonous ingredients. - 
Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 25c: RESOLVENT, $1. 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston. 
82” Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


BACK-ACHE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and 
Weakness speedily cured by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. Warranted. 25c. 


Secure a membership with the 


CALIFORNIA LIFE & ACCIDENT 


ASSOCIATION. 


Insurance on the assessment plan. Incorpor- 
ated under California laws. Guarantee 


RESERVE FUND DEPOSIT. 


OFFICE—324 Montgomery street, Safe Deposit 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


CO. R. Thompson, Treas. Cal. Safe Depositand 
Trust Company; James E. Gordon, Gordon 
Hardware Company; Albert Montpellier, Man- 
ager Grangers’ Bank of California; Morris 
Newton, Newton Brothers, wholesale gro- 
cers; Philp I. Fisher, member of the firm 
of Levi Strauss & Co.; J. M. Buffington, Pres- 
ident Y. M. OC. A., Oakland; C. B. Parcells, 
Manager Hall’s Safe and Lock Co.; OC. W. 
Hathaway, formerly of Hathaway’s Wharf, 
San Francisco; Col. C. L. Taylor, President 
Sun Insurance Company; Geo. W. Scott, mem- 
ber of the firm of Sisson, Crocker & Co ; Geo. 
H. Collins, Higgins & Collins, lumber dealers; 
W. M. Starr, Starr & Co., millers; John T. 
McLean, M. D., Alameda; F. G. Conklin, Cal- 
ifornia Glove Company; Colin Ross, San Fran- 
cisco Savings Union; Rolla V. Watt, city agent 
Smith & Moody Agency. W. H. Pettis, Secre- 
tary; Harvey W. Snow, President, General 
Agent Southern California Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Henry Gibbons, Jr., M. D., Medical 
Director. 


Over twenty-five millions of dollers paid an- 
nualiy by assessment companies in the United 
States to beneficiaries of deceased members. 


EQUITABLE TO ALL. 


A LEADING FEATURE OF THIS ASSOCI- 
ATION IS that members at all times pay the 
proportionate cost of their insurance. New 
members will never be required to pay more 
than cost to make up the deficit caused by old 
members not paying the cost of their insur- 
ance. 


N Sunday School Cards 


67. Floral Texts, A. 

48 cards, 2% by 15% inches. 15, cts. 
68. Floral Texts, B. 

96 cards, 2% by 1% inches. 20 cts. 
69. Floral Texts, C. 

144 cards, 1% by 1% inches. 25 cts. 
70. Texts for Infant Class. 

200 cards, 1%4 by ¥% inches. 15 cts. 
71. Our Sun and Shield. 


12 floral cards with choice designs and 


texts, selected especially for young people. 414 
by 34 inches. 25 cts. 


72. Love and Joy. 


12 cards with floral designs. 2% by 33¢ 


inches. 15 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency; 
157 Market Street, 
GEO. C: McCONNELL, Dopositary: 


W. H. Triton. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite’ Powell, . 


San Francisco 
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THE 


PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{[Wepnespay, Fresruary 10, 1886, 


Children’s Department. 


THE FORSAKEN FARMHOUSE. 


Against the wooded hills it stands, 

Ghost of a dead home, staring through 
Its broken lights on wasted lands 

Where old-time harvests grew. 


Unploughed, unsown, by scythe unshorn, 
The poor forsaken farm-fields lie, 

Once rich and rife with golden corn 
And pale-green breadths of rye. 


Of healthful herb and flower bereft, 
The garden plot no housewife keeps; 

Through weeds and tangle only left 
The snake, its tenant, creeps. 


A lilac spray, once blossom clad, 
Sways bare before the empty rooms; 

Beside the roofless porch 4 sad, 
Pathetic red rose blooms. 


His track, in mould and dust of drouth, 
On floor and hearth the squirrel leaves, 
And in the fireless chimney’s mouth 
His web the spider weaves. 


The leaning barn about to fall 
Resounds no more on husking eves; 
No cattle low in yard or stall, 
No thresher beats his sheaves. 


So sad, so drear! It seems almost 
Some haunting Presence makes its sign; 
That down yon shadowy lane some ghost 
Might drive his spectral kine! 


—dJ. G. Whittier in Atlantic. 


Coals of Fire. 


Dan and Jip were inseparable friends 
and companions. Whenever you heard 
Dan’s merry whistle you would hear Jip’s 
sharp, quick bark, and wherever Jip 
made his appearance you might be sure 
that Dan was not very far away. 

They had been the warmest friends 
ever since one cold, blustry afternoon 
the winter before, when Dan, on his way 
home from school, was followed by a for- 
lorn, shivering little dog, who looked 
wistfully at him with his great brown 
eyés that seemed to say: ‘‘Do let me 
have you for my master, little boy.” 

Dan had not noticed him at first, but 

resently his attention was attracted to 
Cim by a pitiful little whine, and, being 
a kind-hearted boy, he stooped down and 
gave the poor little fellow a pat. 

The dog seemed to regard this as a 
formal sign of adoption, for his little, 
shaggy body wriggled with delight, and, 
to show his gratitude, he jamped up and 
licked his new master’s hands affection- 
ately, giving vent to short barks of de- 
light. 

Dan hadn’t any dog, and he had al- 
ways regarded hia companions who were 
the possessors of canine pets as being ex- 
ceedingly fortunate, so he at once resolv- 
ed to keep this little dog if his mother 
would give him permission. 

When he reached home he begged a 
bone from the cook, and, after seeing the 
dog get fairly started on his work of de- 
molishing meat, and bone as well, he 
went up-stairs to find his mother and 
broach the subject of keeping the little 
stranger. 

Mamma was used to Dan’s little strat- 
agems, so when he said, after a little 
pause, ‘‘Mamma, dear,” she knew by the 
appealing tone of his voice that he had an 
unusual favor to ask. 

‘*Well, Dan, what is it?” she said, en- 
couragingly. 

‘*‘Mamma, don’t you thiok it would be 
very vice if we bad a watch-dog? It 
would be so much safer, you know.” 

Mamma smiled. 

**We hardly need one, Dan, with all 
these. new burglar alarms that have just 
been put in the house.”’ 

‘‘Well, don’t you think I ought to 
have one for a pet?’ he persisted, feeling 
that his first argument had been rather 
ineffectual. 

**You see, boys and dogs seem to be 
made for each other, and most all the 
boys have got dogs but me, and [ want 
one so bad. Wouldn’t you let me have 
one, mamma, if it didn’t tear up things 
like George Powell’s dog? ‘Such a dear, 
little dog followed me—’’ 

But just here there was a pattering 
sound on the stairs, and the dog in ques- 
tion introduced bimself. Mamma was 
almost as fond of dogs as Dan was him- 
self, so it did not require much persua- 
sion to induce her to give permission for 
the dog to stay. She only stipulated 
that if his owner should come in search 
of him, Dan should give him up without 
@ murmur. 

And so the friendship began that 
strengthened each succeeding day. Jip 
seemed to realize that Dan had saved 
him from the life of a homeless waif, and 
he could not do enough to show his grat- 
itude and affection to his litile master, 
who, to his credit be it said, never ill- 
used or teased him, even in sport. 

Dan thought that Jip had no equal, 
either in intelligence or beauty, but I 
think his fondness for his pet bad a great 
deal to do with this opinion, for he did 


not seem to be a marvel of beauty in any 


one else’s eyes, though everybody admit- 
ted that he was very clever. 

Dan, by the exercise of a good deal of 
‘patience, had taught him ‘o perform sev- 
eral simple, little tricks, and he was 
very proud of his pet’s performances, and 
lost no opportunity of showing them off. 

Not very far from Dan’s house there 
lived a boy, somewhat older than him- 
self, who used to try Dan’s temper very 
much, whenever he passed that way, by 
ridiculing Jip and threatening various 
cruel tricks, which he declared his inten- 
tion of executing on the little dog when 
he had a good chance. 

He was a cruel boy, and Dan had no 


doubt but that he fully meant to carry 


out his threats, so he took great care that 
Jip should not fall into his hands. 

One day, as Dan and Jip were on their 
way to the postoffice, Bob Ellis was sit- 
ting on his gate-post, idly shying stones 
at birds, and anything else that seemed 
to him a likely target. 

When he eaw Jip following his little 
master, it oecurred to him that this was 
too good a chance to tease Dan to pass 


unheeded. 
**Hello, Dan! What’ll you take for 


your dog?”’ he cried, tauntingly, as Dan 
approached. ‘*What kind of a dog is he, 
anyhow? Looke as if he might be a 
bone-setter. Guees I'll try a shot at 
him!” 

‘‘Don't you dare!”’ cried Dan, furious- 
ly, a8 Bob began to take deliberate aim 
at his little pet. 

‘*Who are you to tell me not to dare?’’ 
answered Bob, mockingly. And he 
threw the stone with accurate aim, at 
poor little Jip. 

It struck his leg, and, with a howl of 
pain, he limped to Dan for protection, 
whining piteously. Dan had doubled 
his fists, and was about to vent his an- 
ger at Bob in a very energetic fashion, 
when Jip demanded his attention; so, 


shouting out promises of future ven- 
geance upon Bob, he ran home as quick- 
ly as he could. 

Straight to mother’s room he went, as 
he did in all his boyish troubles, and she 
was a8 sympathetic as he could wish. 
Dan’s father had just come in from his 
round of calls, for he was a doctor, and 
he at once examined the little patient. 

Jip’s leg was broken, he pronounced; 
and he set it carefully and bandaged it 
up, while Dan watched the operation 
with tearful eyes. 

It seemed to him that he could have 
borne the pain far better himself than to 
hear Jip’s pitiful whine, and see the ap- 
pealing look in the velvety brown eyes. 

**Never mind, Jip; I’ll pay him up for 
it, see if I don’t,” be muttered, and in 
his dreams that night he was pursuing 
Bob to wreak vengeance upon him, till 
morning dawned. 

Bob was not at his usual post by the 
gate that day when Dan passed on his 
way to school, and two or three days 
passed without Dan’s catching a glimpse 
of him. 

One night at the tea-table the doctor 
remarked, ‘‘Well, Dan, that friend of 
yours has come to grief.’’ 

‘*Who, father?” inquired Dan. 

‘*Bob Ellis,’’ answered his father. 
‘‘He is laid up with a bad attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, and it will be 
some weeks before he gets about again.” 

**]’m glad of it,” exclaimed Dan, joy- 
fully. ‘‘I hope he’ll be just awful sick, 
and—”’ 

‘*T)an!” exclaimed his mother, reprov- 
ingly, and Dan subsided into an uncom- 
fortable silence. 

It was Friday evening, and after Dan 
had learned his lessons for the coming 
Monday he studied his Suuday-school 
lessons, that he might have all the next 
day free for play. - 

Before he went to bed he recited the 
collect, epistle and gospel, for Sunday, to 
his mother. Then, when he was cosily 
tucked up in his warm little bed, his 
mother came up-stairs to have one of the 
loving talks that sink so deeply into a 
boy’s heart. 

The conversation turned upon Bob El- 
lis, and Dan, feeling somewhat ashamed 
of his unkind speech at the supper-table, 
said, apologetically: 

“I can’t help being mad at that fellow, 
mother, after he went and hurt poor Jip 
so badly. He’s the only enemy I have 
got, and he was all the time teasing me, 
and saying he meant to hurt Jip. If it 
had been an accident, now, I wouldn’t 
have been so mad, but it wasn’t; he 
meant to do it.” 

‘*Do you remember the last part of 
the epistle you learned this evening?’’ 
asked his mother, and Dan slowly and 
somewhat reluctantly repeated it. 

‘* «If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
it he thirst, give him drink; for in so do- 
ing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head.’ ”’ 

**Doesn’t that tell you a better way 
of treating Bob than rejoicing in his suf- 
fering?” asked his mother, gently. 


“If he hadn’t hurt Jip I could forgive 
him,”’ answered Dan. ‘‘But it was so 
cruel and cowardly, you know yourself 
that it was, mamma, to stone poor little 
Jip, who had never done anything to 
him. I never can forget it, never,” and 
Dan thumped his pillow as vigorously as 
he longed to hit the offending Bob. 


‘‘T know it is harder to forgive him for 
his cruel treatment of your pet than if he 
bad injured you,” answered his mother. 
‘*But, my boy, you know where to go 
for help, and don’t you think you would 
be happier if you overcame evil with 
good? Suppose you heap coals of fire on 
his head. There are many ways in 
which you can show him kindness now 
while he is sick and suffering.” 

Dan did not answer for a long time. 
He was so quiet that his mother almost 
thought he had gone to sleep, but he 
was only thinking. 

At last he said, slowly: | 

‘Well, I'll see about it, mamma; I 
don‘t think I can, but try.’”’ 

‘*That’s my own dear boy. Now I 
must say good-night,” and she kissed 
him very lovingly before she left him. 

‘*My! She’s a nice mother to have,” 
thought Dan, as he listened to her re- 
treating footsteps. ‘‘I suppose Bob El- 
lis wouldn’t be such a wicked boy if he 
had a mother like that.’’ 

He tossed restlessly about, instead of 
falling at once into a sound slumber, as 
was his wont after a day of study and 


play 

@ was trying to make up his mind to 
forgive Bob, but he had a hard struggle. 
Not till he had gone to his Heavenly 
Father for help could he resolve to try 
the divine way of revenge. 

He felt much happier than he had 
‘done since Jip’s accident, when, at last, 
he resolved to show Bob some kindness, 
and thus heap coals of fire on his head. 

The next morning mamma did not sa 
anythiog to Dan about Bob. She knew 
her boy would tell her of his own accord, 
and when, after breakfast, she saw him 
go to his bookshelves and take down 
some of his favorite books, she guessed 
what be meant to do with them. 

‘‘Mamma,” he said, presently, in a 
voice which he tried to make very mat- 


ter-of-fact and unconcerned, **You don’t 


taking his little pet up in his arms, and | 


mind if I lend Bob some of my books to 
read while he’s sick, do you?” 

‘*] think it would be a very nice plan,” 
said mamma, warmly; ‘‘and when you 
are ready to go over there, I will give 
you something nice to take to him.” 

An hour later, with his arms laden 
with books, and a little basket of delica- 
cies in his hand, Dan knocked at Mrs. 
Ellis’ door. 

Bob was lying on a bed near the win- 
dow, and when he heard the door open 
he turned his head to see who his visitor 
was. | 

When he saw Dan coming toward him, 
he pulled the bedclothes over his face, 
wondering whether Dan had chosen this 
time to revenge himself for his cruel treat- 
ment of Jip. 

He could hardly believe his ears when 
he heard Dan say, in a very friendly 
voice: 

**Hello, Bob, how do you feel to-day? 
It’s slow work staying in bed, isn’t it? 
and I’ve brought you some of my books 
to read. Mamma sént you something 
nice in this basket, too.’’ 

There was no mistaking the tone of 
cordial friendliness, and Bob’s head came 
out from under the bedclothes in a rath- 
er shame-faced way. His eyes bright- 
ened at the sight of the books, and, as 
Dan showed bim some of the illustra- 
tions, he forgot his shyness and awk- 
wardness. 

No allusion was made by either of the 
boys to Bob’s treatment of Jip, though 
both of them thought of it. It was not 
till Bob was nearly well that he sum- 
moned courage to apeak of it; then one 
day he blurted out suddenly: 

*‘T say, Dan, I’d a heap rather you’d 
have given me a thrashing than acted 
this way tome. It makes me feel mean- 
er than mud, for I never did anything 
but torment you while I was well. I’m 


awful sorry I broke your dog’s leg, and. 


I’ve been wanting to say so, only I 
couldn’t seem to get the words out. I 
know I ain’t much account, Dan; but 
I’m your friend through everything after 
this, and Jip’s, too; and when I get 
about I'll pay you up right for this. Say, 
what made you act this way, anyhow? 
Why didn’t you have your revenge on 
me? 

**T did,’’ answered Dao, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, as he thought how effec- 
tual it had been in subduing Bob. 

did!" ejaculated Bob in sur- 
prise. ‘‘How?’’ 

Dan’s face flushed a little, but he 
quietly repeated: ‘‘If thy enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.” ‘‘I was try- 
ing ‘coals of fire,’ you see, Bob. 

‘**I wish | was as good as you,” said 
Bob, with honest admiration. ‘‘I be- 
lieve I’ll turn over a new leaf when I 
get about again, and go to Sunday-school, 


-like you do.” 


Bob kept his word, and did turn over 
a new leaf, so Dan had the double zatis- 
faction of knowing that, not only had he 
subdued his enemy by heaping coals of 
fire on his head, but that, by his exam- 
ple, he had influenced him for good. 


Accomplishments of the Average Baby. 


It can wear out a $1 pair of kid shoes 
in twenty-four hours. 

It can keep its father busy advertising 
in the newspapers for a nurse. 

It can occupy simultaneously both 
sides of the largest-sized bed mauufactur- 
ed. 

It can cause its father to be insulted 
by every boarding-house keeper in the 
city who ‘‘never takes children,”’ which 
in nine cases out of ten is very fortunate 
for the children. | 

It can make itself look like a fiend just 
when mamma wants to show ‘‘what a 
pretty baby she has.” 

It can make an old bachelor in the 
room adjoining use language that, if ut- 
tered on the street, would get him in the 
penitentiary for two years. 

It can go from the furtherest end of the 
room to the foot of the stairs in the hall 
adjoining, quicker than its mother can just 
step into the closet and out again. 

hese are some of the things that a 
baby can do. But there are other things 
as well. A baby can make the common- 
est home the brightest spot on earth. It 
can lighten the burdens of a loviog moth- 
er's life by adding to them. It can flat- 
ten its dirty little face against the win- 
dow-pane in such a way that the tired 
father can seeit as a picture before he 
rounds the corner. Yes, babies are great 
institutions, particularly one’s own baby. 
—AIndependent. 


aND Brimstons.—A West of 
Scotland clergyman was going to the 
Highlands for his holidays, and, being 
very fond of the ‘‘Nabob Pickles,’’ he 
took a bottle with him. The ‘*Nabob 
Pickles” are extremely hot, and should 
be sparingly used. Arrived at a hotel, 
he placed the bottle on the table, and 
took one or two of them. A Yankee 
was sitting opposite, and got his eye on 
the pickles. ‘‘Stranger, pass the pickles, 
please.” The clergyman said: ‘*These 


are private property ut you are welcome 
to them.” He passed the bottle across 
the table. The Yankee emptied half 


the bottle into his plate, and stirred 
them well up with his spoon. He took 
a big spoonful, but they were not lon 

down when he drew a long breath, an 

said, Tage dodgast it! Look here, 
stranger, 1 guess you are a on ?”’ 
**Well, Iam a and T 
the gospel.” ‘*Look you here,” said the 
Yankee, ‘‘l] have heard them preach 
about fire and brimstone, but you are the 


y | first one I know who carries a sample 


bottle.” — Exchange. 


**T don’tlike acottage-built man,” said 
young Sweeps to his old uncle, who was 
telling the story of his early trials for the 
hundredth time. ‘‘What do you mean 


by a cottage-built man?” asked his uncle.. 


‘‘A man with only one story,” answered 
young Sweeps. 


Fish-Spearing Through the Ice. 


About thirty years ago I was stranded 
by the severe winter weather, which put 
a etop to navigation, at the old army 
station of Green Bay, now a flourishing 
city in the great State of Wisconsin, at 
the mouth of the Fox River—at the 
southwestern extremity of a Jong arm of 


on Fox River a curious lot of black dots 
on the ice, in the retired nooks and coves 
along the farther shore ‘‘What are 
they?’’ I asked; and the invariable reply 
was: ‘*They are Indians fishing.”” This 
puzzled me still more, and | resolved to 
investigate. So one day I crossed the 
frozen river, and, approaching one of 
those mysterious black dots, found it to 
be apparently only a bundle in a blanket, 
scarcely large enough to contuin a buman 
form. But, looking closer, I could see, 
first from one bundle and then from 
another, the quick motion of a pole, or 
spearhandle, bobbing up and down. A 
word, a touch, even a gentle push, only 
called out a grunt in reply, but at last 


one bundle did stretch itself into a bright 
young Indian brave with wondering and 
wonderful eyes peering at me from under 
a mop of b'ack and glossy hair. A little 
tobacco, a little pantomime, and a little 
broken English succeeded in making him 
understand that I wished to know how 
he carried on his fishing under that funny 
heap. 

Then I saw it all. Seated, Turk fash- 
ion, on fhe border of his blanket, which 
he could thus draw up so asto entirely 
envelop himself in it, he was completely 
in the dark, so far as the daylight was 
concerned; and, thus enshrouded, he was 
rovering over around hole in the ice, 
about eighteen inches in diameter. A small 
tripod of birch sticks erected over the hole 
helped to hold up the blanket and steady 
a spear, which, with a delicate handle 
nine or tenfeetlovg, was held in the right 
hand, the tines resting on the edge of the 
hole, and the end of the pole sticking 
through an opening in the blanket above, 
From the other hand dropped into the 
water a string on the end of which was a 
rude wooden decoy-fish, small enough to 
repesent bait to the unsuspecting perch 
or pickerel which should spy it. This 
decvy was loaded so as to sink slowly, 
and was so moved and maneuvered as to 
imitate the motions of a living fish. 

Crawling under the blanket with my 
Indian friend, I was surprised at the dis- 
tinctness and beauty with which every- 
thing could be seen by the subdued light 
that came ap through the ice. The bot- 
tom of the river, six or eight feet below us, 
was clearly visible, and seemed barely 
four feet away. The grasses, vegetable 
growths, and spots of pebbly bottom form- 
ed curious little vistas and recesses, in 
some of which dreamily floated a school 
of perchand smaller fish. Hach little air- 
bubble sparkled like a gem, and the eye 
delighted in tracing and watching the 
mystery of beautiful water formation, 
where every crevice seemed a little fairy 
world, with changing lights or shadows 
made by the sunlight through the trans- 
parent ice. 

Suddenly, from somewhere—I could 
not tell where, it seemed to come by 
magic—a large ‘‘dory,”’ or ‘‘moon-eyed 
pike,’’ appeared on the river bottom. 
The watchful Indian slowly raised the 
decoy-bait toward the surface, the larger 
fish following it with interested and puz- 
zled eyes. There was a sudden move- 
ment of the spear; down it darted; its 
sharp prongs pierced the unsuspecting 
pike, which was speedily drawn up and 
thrown wriggling on the ice. Then the 
blanket was re-adjusted, and the fishing 
was resumed. My bright young Indian 
friend said he could catch from twenty to 
thirty pounds of fish io an afternoon in this 
manner, and sometimes could even secure 
double that quantity.—J. O. Roorbach, 
in St. Nicnoutas for February. 


A Nosue For.—‘‘l was at the battle 
of Gettysburg,” says an ex-soldier in the 
Chicago Herald, ‘‘and an incident oc- 
curred there which largely changed my 
views of the Southern people. I had 
been a most bitter anti-South man, and 
fought and cursed them desperately. I 
could see nothing good in any of them. 
The last day of the fight I was badly 
wounded. A ball shattered my left leg. 
I lay on the ground, not far from the 
Cemetery Ridge, and, as General Lee 
ordered his last retreat, he and his officers 
rode near me. As they came along, I 
recognized him, and, though faint from 
exposure and loss of blood, | raised up 
on my bands, looked General Lee in the 
face, and shouted as loud as I could, 
‘**Horrah for the Union!’’ The General 
heard me, looked, stopped bis horse, dis- 
mounted, and came toward me. I con- 
fess that I at first thought he meant to 
kill me. But, as he came up, he looked 
down at me with such a sad expression 
upon his face that all fears left me, and 
I wondered what he was about. He ex- 
tended his hand to me, grasped mine 
firmly, and, looking right into my eyes, 
said, ‘My son, 1 hope you will soon be 
well.’ IfI live a thousand years I shall 
never forget the expression in General 
Lee’s face. There he was, defeated, re- 
tiring from a field that had cost him his 
cause, almost their last hope, and yet he 
stopped to say words like those to a 
wounded soldier of the opposition who 
had taunted him as he ed by. As 
soon as the General had fart me I cried 
myself to sleep there upon the bloody 
ground.” 


An old Scotch lady being in London 
observed above a currier’s shop-door a 
cow’s tail fixed to the wall by way of a 
sign. She stood for a considerable time, 
meditating on the curious sign. The 
shopman- went out, and politely asked 
her what it was that drew her notice so 
much, upon which she answered, ‘‘Od, 
I’ve stooden an’ lookit near an’ oor at 
that coo’s tail, an’ I canna see, i’ the 
name o’ wonder, foo the coo cud gang in 
at sic a sma’ hole and no be able tae pu’ 


‘in her tail after her.” 


Lake Michigan. [had frequently noticed | 


Union Savings Bank, 


CoRNER BROADWAY AND Nints STREETs, 
OAKLAND 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: | 
A. O. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John OC. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
ce-President 
H, A. PALMER, ond . 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Bist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - = 68,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - . 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 84 

$1,772,991 88 


Due Doepositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposité re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
- first of the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 
mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Rea) 

Estate and Bonds. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—aAND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Kagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW 
Photographic Gallery | 


or Work EXxEcuTED 
IN THE BeEst STYLE AND AT 
LowEstT PRICES. 


XS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M PEASE M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@opaTsy,) 
125 Turk Street, + - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. mM. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


180 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


THE NEW MUSICAL | 


CURRICULUM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
Piano Instructore 


that has never been excelled. 


EXAMINE 


it yourself and be 


C 
U 


The 
regu- 


lar re- convinced of its su- 
tail price | periority. 

is $3.00a 

copy by mail, i Specimen 


postpaid. We 


will send to any C 


PAGES) 
MUSIC TEACHER 
for examination, aN U FREE. 


single sample copy, 
postage paid, on receipt 


of two dollars. 
PUBLISHED BY U 


The John Church Co., 
QUICK TIME AND CHEAP PARES ! 


CINCINNATI, OHIC. 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuis, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEsomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T.H 
General Manager. 


. H. Goodman, 
Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt-. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Oppos!TE Minna B8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


— 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - 


hone with 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CLAY 
The Best 
Place on the © 
Coast to get 
to Consumers. Equality to all. 


S”. Humbug. No Tricks. A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CASH 


... SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


_ CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. of 
ma Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Bs , 
ee in time. Soid by druggists. — 
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THE Pacirico: San Franoisco, Can. 


The Chinese Question. 


BY REV.” JOSEPH ROWELL. 


It is not to be denied that a strong 
feeling against the Chinese is very gen- 
eral on the Pacific Slope. Probably a 
majority of al) our people would like to 
have them banished. But this majority, 
while it includes many good citizens, and 
even Christians, certainly includes near- 
ly all of the worst elements of society. 
Very few, except foreigners of a low 
type, demagogues, members of the crim- 
inal classes and those who herd with 
them, and some Irish Catholics, are dis- 
posed to offer the Chinamen any personal 
violence; and all reputable citizens con- 
demn it. Noris it to be denied that in 
come respects they are not a desirable 
element in society. They are not in har- 
mony with, and, except by compulsion, 
not subject to, onr laws and modes of 
living. They have a government of their 
own, to which they seem to render al- 
most implicit obedience, while they have 
little 1egard for our laws. This is not 
atrauge, since they have no hand in fram- 
ing them, and so often find the forms of 
Jaw used oppressively againsthem. 


They are idolaters. But I see no 
harm to society in this, except that it is 
an atheistic offense. One Robert Inger- 
soll does more harm to society than all 
the Jors houses in America—and yet no 
one talks of banishing Ingersoll. 

Their social life is, in some respects, an 
offense. Most of their women are pros- 
titutes. But there are also many white 
prostitutes, and many of these are far 
more obstreperous and indecent in their 
conduct than their Chinese sisters. But 
these Chinese are slaves, it is said, and 
bought and sold as such. And so are 
their white sisters. They come here from 
the East, purchased and consigned to 
houses of ill-fame, as bales of goods are 
to mercantile houses. They are also 
contracted for by brokers, as goods are. 
But in neither case are they slaves, for 
when they appeal to the courts, they are 
instantly set free. We are credibly told, 
also, that these Chinese are less vicious 
than many whites of the same class, in 
that they do not follow this life from 
choice, but simply because they know no 
better way, having been consigned to it 
from infancy. 

They herd together in such low, 
damp and filthy quarters that they are a 


constant menace to public health. The 


charge is true. From motives of econo- 
my, these people pack themselves together 
as whites never do. And there is in the 
streets occupied by them much filth and 
reeking smells, which disgust those who 
penetrate their abodes. But no one is 
compelled to see their filth or smell their 
vile odors. People who do not go among 
them are not annoyed. And these stories 
are exaggerated. A prominent Eastern 
map, who was treated as many have 
been by our officials, and shown around 
through the worst spots of Chinatown, 
with a careful avoidance of the pleasant 
sights, on being asked what he thought 
of it, replied, ‘‘It is pretty bad, but I have 
seen dirtier places in New York.” He 
spoke the truth. J have seen dirtier 
places in New York than I have ever 
seen here. 

Again, if there is real danger here, our 
They 
could make Chinatown clean enough, did 
they wish to do so, And _ experience 
proves that the danger is not nearly so 
great as is affirmed. Many times have our 
newspapers cried, ‘‘It is a miracle that 
a plague, breaking out in Chinatown, 
bas not ravaged our city before now,” 
But the fact is that no such plagne has 
invaded us. For thirty years this cry 
has been heard, and, so far, no ground 
for it has appeared. There is no evi- 
dence, so far as I have learned, that ty- 
phoid fever and such diseases are any 
more prevalent among the Chinese than 
among the whites. 

But the real objection to the Chinese is 
their relation to the labor question. But 
for this they would meet little opposition 
here. It is not to be denied that their 
coming has materially lowered the rate of 
wages, and thisis their ‘‘unpardonable 
sin.’’ But could real and permanent 
prosperity long exist with wages so high 
as they formerly were here? Such wages 
could be paid only where gold is more 
plentiful than bread; and that is not 
where men are best or happiest. Be- 
sides, it was inevitable that a railroad 
across the continent would tend to equal- 
ize wages East and West, even if no 
Chinamen had ever set foot here. And 
when we compute the cost of living at 
the East, we find wages still much high- 
er here than there. In Chicago a man 
with five children and a salary of $125 
per month, would think it hard to have 
to pay one-fifth of it to a house-servant. 
And yet it costs such a one more to live 
there than here. Then, too, these Chi- 
nese are not going to let wages get very 
low. They area shrewd people, and be- 
lieve in getting the highest price possible 
for their labor. They can work for low- 
er wages than whites becauze they live 
more cheaply, but good white labor com- 
mands a higher price than theirs. I 
think the Chinese have helped to save 
us, here, from the tyranny of labor, but 
I do not believe they will ever crowd out 
white labor or reduce it to poverty or 

Another objection to the coming here of 
the Chinese has some force. It ia that 
they are unlike immigrants from other 
lands. They do not come to stay, and 
so help to build up our own prosperity. 
There are two parts to this plea. They 
do not ‘‘assimilate’’? with us. But 
whose fault is it that they do not? They 
are treated as public enemies. They are 
hemmed in on all sides, and persecuted, 
systematically, in many ways, both un- 
der legal forms and informally. They 
are excludud from the public schools 
which they are taxed to support, and are 
not allowed to become citizens. Could 
it be expected that the Israelites, under 
the cruel Pharaoh, would assimilate with 
the Egyptians? But the Chinese here 


are treated worse than they were. But 
in reality it is tot uncommon for Irish 
and, | think, German women to marry 
thrifty Chinamen, and when they do we 
never hear of any abuse by drunken hus- 
bands, or any evidence that these part- 
ners do not live happily together. The 
other part of the plea is that the money 
they earn is sent out of the country and 
lost to our trade. But the loss of what 
they send away cannot be seriously felt. 
Trae, an equal number of white laborers 
would spend more money among our 
tradesmen, and thus promote general 
prosperity. And they would spend 
more money, too, in saloons. The Chi- 
nese spend nothing in these, and this ie 
where the pinch of the shoe is most felt 
and causes the loudest outcry. Butit is 
by no means certain that were these 
Chinamen banished, their, places would 
be taken by an equal number of white 
laborers. And Iam not sure that the 
tradesmen would not lose, in other ways, 
as much as they would gain in this. 
This is a point that only experience can 
decide. 

One more serious charge made against 
the Chinese is that they produce hood- 
lumism in our city by crowding our youth 
out of employment. It is a sufficient re- 
ply to this that earnest and combined ef- 
fort has been made here to engage these 
youth in cigar-making, hop-gathering 
and fruit-picking, but the result has been 
an almost total failure. Experience 
proves that these hoodlums will not work 
when they can help it. But is there not 
something to be said on the other side of 
this important question? I cannot here 
discuss it fully, but will cite a few facts. 
The Chinese have been a real boon to 
California in so largely aiding her devel- 
opment. This statement, I know, will 
be met with hoots of derision. Never- 
theless it is the truth. California’s 
former state of hilarious and boastful 
out-cropping and overflowing was not 
prosperity. It could not last long, any 
more than life and health can be long 
sustained by laughing-gas. In order to 
permanent prosperity, other resources 
than mines must be developed. Agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures 
must flourish, and the State be filled with 
homes and the institutions of civilized 
and Christian society. In regard to all 
these the Chinese have been an impor- 
tant and invaluable help. One of our 
most pressing needs was a railway con: 
nection with the rest of the world. To- 
day we have almost an excess of such 
connections, and every one of them has 
been constructed largely by Chinese 
hands. But for them it is hard to say 
when the first road over the mountains 
would have been built. An outery was 
made against the Central Pacific Rail- 
road for employing Chinese, but when 
its builders replied, ‘‘We will employ 
every capable white man that offers his 
service, that cry ceased. Our State is 
now becoming well supplied with cross 
roads, also, and not one of these could 
have been built so as to be a paying road 
without these despised foreigners. Just 
so of our agriculture. It has developed 
enormously, so as to be almost a world- 
wonder, and this development is very 
largely due to the Chinese. But for 
them the needed labor could not have 
been had. I might enlarge very much 
on this theme, but will simply add that, 
throughout the State, a large proportion 
of agricultural work is done by Chinese. 
The same thing is true, also, of our man- 
ufactures. A great deal of abuse is 
heaped upon our manufacturers because 
they employ Chinese so largely; but 
they do this, not because they like these 
foreigners, but because they must do so 
in order to produce goods so cheap as to 
sell them at a profit. They must employ 
them or our manufactures must mostly 
die. And this last contingency is what 
neither they, nor our people at large, can 
afford to permit. So, we use the goods 
that we could not have but for the Chi- 
nese, and then curse the manufacturers 
for employing them. 

The Chinese have some excellent traits 
of character. They are models of pa- 
tient industry. We are told that there 
is a class among them called ‘‘high- 
binders,” who live by their wits instead 
of by labor, and perhaps it isso. But 
the number of these is small, and they 
do not prey on the community at large. 
The mass of the people are faithful, pa- 
tient toilers. In families, as elsewhere, 
they rarely complain of the amount of 
labor op ag of them. And when la- 
boring for themselves, our law-makers, 
in some cases, forbid their working as 
many hours a day as they desire to do. 
They are a peaceable people. We read 
in our papers, sometimes, of disturbances 
in their quarters; but, if the reports are 
correct—and there is probably some truth 
in them—they. are, so to speak, mere 
family quate, They never drag them 
into court and make them public scandals. 
A great many of them keep and carry 
arms, but these are simply to repel inva- 
sions. They make no assaults on Negro 
orphan asylums, convents or other un- 
popular things. They never breed a 
riot. They are a sober people. A drunk- 
er Chinaman is more rare than a white 
blackbird, They would be much less 
unpopular than they are were their habits 
different in this respect. They appear in 
our courts a8 petty thieves, but the long 
morning ‘*‘drunk’’ list has no Chinese 
names on it. So far as these traits go, 
they are excellent members of society. 
But the most itnportant fact regarding 
these people is that they furnish the best 
opportunity for giving the gospel of Christ 
to the heathen. 
whole world is not civilization or liberty, 
or any secular good, but evangelization. 
Compared with this all human aims are 
pear It is with reference to this that 

od is ruling here, and helping or hin- 
dering human enterprise, building up and 
pulling down nations. Now the most 
populous of heathen empires has been 
sealed against the gospel. But God is 
at length breaking down the barriers, 
and to-day the empire that scorns and 
despises Christianity is in the way to 


The great need of the- 


have a host of her own sons preaching 
Christ throughout her limits. If the 
Church will but recognize ber opportuni- 
ty and do her duty, she will now make 
a long stride toward the goal she is etriv- 
ing to reach, These Chinese make ex- 
cellent Christians. The best judges and 
those familiar with the facts tell us that 
there are no better Christians in the 


churches than converted Chinamen. They 


already number many huudrede. They 
support theirown Y. M. ©. A. and other 
Christian institutions, and numbers of 
them are to-day working for Christ io 
their own country. = 
I mast not close this without a word 
regarding a new phase of this whole ques- 
tion. Congress passed laws restrictin 
Chinese immigration, and our people had 
strong hopes of material relief thereby, 
from this incubus, so esteemed. But our 
federal courts have stood in the way of 
this relief. With honest intention, no 
doubt, they have, to a large extent, nul- 
lified the law, and, instead of fewer Chi- 
nese, we have more than before. More- 
over, there is almost a certainty that 
many of them are coming across our bor- 
ders from British Columbia and, perhaps, 
Mexico. This disappointment has exas- 
perated the people, so that many of those 


esteemed good citizens are joining in the 


work of violence against them. At Se- 
attle, in Washington Territory, United 
States troops have been called on to pro- 
tect Chinese from violence, and at Taco- 
ma many prominent men, among them 
the President of the Y. M.O A. (did 
he ask the Saviour to go with him ?), 
are under indictment for driving out all 
Chinese from that place. All through 
these States, we are told, there is a 
league organizing for the purpose of 
makiog this work of expulsion universal; 
and this league is said to embrace not 
only Knights of Labor and other declared 
enemies of the Chinese, but also many 
good citizens who have before discoun- 
tenanced all violent methods. This is u 
serious aspect of things, but it will not 
and cannot succeed. Public sentiment 
will frown down such a movement, 
fraught, as it is, with greater evil than 
that which it is meant to remove. We 
cannot afford to resort to illegal violence. 
As to the ‘‘right Christian attitude to- 
ward them,’’ I reply, Christ’s laws are 
not obsolete. ‘‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” ‘‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give.’’—Advance. 


The Divine Law Concerning Strangers. 


BY REV. N. R. JOHNSTON. 


Strangers were persons of other na- 
tionalities living for a time, or permanent- 
ly, in the laud of Israel. Some became 
proselytes to the Hebrew religion, others 
never changed their religious faith or 
their manver of worship. The divine 
law, as given to and by Moses, in refer- 
ence to strangers of any class, was plain, 
full, and benevelent, always securing 
good to the stranger. It was a law of 
love, and the meaning of it was. and is, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” It is the same now in the gospel 
age as it was in the dispensation of law; 
and its application to us and the strangers 
in our land is not to be doubted. It is 
well, therefore, for us to know what the 
law is. And the undeniable fact is that 
it is the same for all—for the stranger as 
well as for ourselves. The current lan- 
guage of Scripture is, ‘‘Oue law shall be 
to him that is home-born and to him that 
sojourneth among you.’’ ‘‘Ye shall have 
one manner of law, as_ well for.the stran- 
ger as for one of your own country; for I 
am the Lord your God.’’ ‘‘One law and 
one manner shall be for you and for the 
stranger that sojourneth among you.”’ 
God never was; God is no respecter of 

rsops. 

The deduced proposition is that, with 
a few exceptions, the law was the same 
for strangers as for the Hebrew people. 

I. There are the same prohibitions of 
(1) Idolatry.—‘‘Whosoever he be of 
the children of Israel, or of the strangers 
that sojourn in Israel, that giveth any of 
his seed unto Molech, he shall surely be 
put to death.” (2) Blasphemy.—‘‘He 
that blasphemeth the name of the Lord 
shall surely be put to death; * as 
well the stranger as he that is born in 
the land, when he blasphemeth the name 
of the Lord shall he be put to death.” 
(3) Work onthe Sabbath Day.—‘‘In 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou nor 
the stranger that is within thy gates.” 

II. There is the same law of benevo- 
lence. The stranger, as well as those of 
the more favored nation, is to be loved 
benevolently. ‘‘The stranger that dwell- 


‘eth with you shall be unto you as one 


born among you, and thou shalt love him 
as thyself; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt; I am the Lord your God.” 
‘*He doth execute the judgment of the 
fatherless and widow, and loveth the 
stranger in giving him food and raiment. 
Love ye therefore the stranger; for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
(1) He Must Not be Vexed or Oppress- 
ed .—*‘*Thou shalt not oppress a stranger, 
for ye know the heart of a stranger, see- 
ing ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” ‘‘And if a stranger sojourneth 
with thee in your land, ye shall not vex 
him; thou shalt love him as thyself.” 
(2) He Must Be Relieved in Distress — 
‘* And if thy brother be waxen poor and 
fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt 
relieve him; yea, though he be a stran- 
ger or a sojourner; that he may live with 
thee.”” (3) The Gleanings Must be 
Left for Him.—‘*And thou shalt not 
glean thy vineyard; thou shalt leave 
them (the grapes) for the poor and stran- 
ger: Iam the Lord thy God.” 

III. The same civil rights belong to 
him. (1) Justice in Civil Sutls.— 
‘*Hear the causés between your brethren 
and judge righteously between every 
man and his brother and the stranger 
that is with him. Ye shall not respect 
persons in judgment.’’ ‘‘Thou shalt not 
pervert the judgment of the stranger.”’ 
(2) The Cities of Refuge Were Open 
to Him.—‘‘Six cities shall be for refuge, 


both for the children of Israel and for the 
strangers and for the sojourner among 
them.’” (3) Landed Inheritance by 
Lot, in common with the children of Israel, 
after the captivity; or, as some think, 
after the restoration in gospel timee. 
This is manifest from the prophecy of 
Ezekiel: “And it shall come to paes 
that ye shall divide it (the land) by lot 
for an inheritance unto you and to the 
strangers that sojourn among you which 
shall beget children among you; and they 
shall be unto you as born in the country 
among the children of Israel; they shall 
have inberitance with you among the 
tribes of Ierael. In what tribe the stran- 
ger sojourneth, there shall ye give him 
his inheritance, saith the Lord God.” 
But not all political privileges were grant- 
ed to him. He was not eligible to the 
highest office. ‘‘Thou mayst not set a 
stranger over thee, which is not thy 
brother.” 

IV. The same religious and ecclesi- 
astical privileges belong to strangers as 
to'others. (1) Zhe Law was Read to 
the Strangers as to Others —*‘Thou shalt 
read the law before all Israel in their 
hearing. Gather the people together, 
men, women and children and thy stran- 
ger that is within thy gates, that they 
may hear and learn and fear the Lord 
your God.”” (2) Circumcision and 
Church Membership.—‘‘And when a 
stranger shall sojourn with thee and will 
keep the passover of the Lord; let all his 
males be cireumcised. He shall be as 


Upon the Same Aliar.—‘t Whatsoever 
man there be of the house of lerael, or of 
the strangers that sojourns among you, 
that offereth a burnt offering or sacrifice,”’ 
ete. ‘*‘And if a stranger sojourn with 
you, one ordinance shall be both for you 
of the Congregation and also for the 
stranger; as ye are, so shall the stranger 
be before the Lord.” (4) Covenanting. 
—‘*Ye stand this day, all of you, before 
the Lord your God; your captains of 
your tribes, your elders and your officers, 
with all the men of Israel, your little ones, 
your wives and thy stranger that is 
within thy camp, * that thou shouldst en- 
ter into covenant with the Lord thy God.’’ 
‘*Aleo the sons of the stranger, that join 
themeelves unto the Lord to serve Him, 
and taketh hold of my covenant; even 
them will I bring to my holy mountain 
and make them joyful in my house of 
prayer, for my house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all people.’’ 

V. The Same Rejoicing at Annual 
feasts —‘* And thou shalt keep the feast, 
and rejoice before the Lord thy God, 
thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, 
and thy man-servant, and thy maid-ser- 
vant, and the Levité that is within thy 
gates, and the stranger and the father- 
less and widows that are among you.” 
All this legislation for the stranger is a 
wouderful display of the wisdom and 
goodness and mercy of the divine Law- 
giver. Like the whole Mosaic code, it 
is for the benefit of the poor of any claes 
who might be wronged by the rich or the 
malevolent. 

The lesson for us and for the people of 
the Commonwealth is plain and complete. 
But how few know it, and fewer heed ii! 
Had our fathers obeyed this law of love, 
slavery, withits thousand woes and its 
awful consequences, would never have 
been established or tolerated. The stran- 
gers from Africa would have been happ 
instead of miserable. If this law of love 
were accepted and heeded, the manifold 
wrongs done to the Indians would not be 
inflicted. If this law of the stranger 
were understood and accepted as binding 
upon individuals and upon the Govern- 
ment, the strangers from the land of 
Sinim, now on our Pacific Coast, would 
not be the objects of such sinful hatred 
and the subjects of such cruel wrongs. 
Before it is too late, let the people and 
the civil authorities heed the warning of 
Him who is ‘‘the stranger’s shield, the 
widow’s stay,” and who, as the Lord of 
Hoats, declares: ‘‘l will come near to 
you to judgment; and I will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, and against 
the adulterers, and against false swear- 
ers, and against those that oppress the 
hireling in his wages, the widow and the 
fatherless, and that turn aside the stran- 
ger from bis right, and fear not me.’’— 
Christian Nation. | 


On Fiddlochside there once resided a 
rson of the name of Lewie Fraser, a 
it of a character. One Sunday Lewie, 
beiog in church, heard the minister preach 
a sermon on the daty of children obeying 
their parents. Soon thereafter the min- 
ister detected Lewie not only willfully 
letting his mother’s cows pasture on his 
grass, but also among his corn. The 
parson very perly found tault with 
this, and told Lewie that it must not be 
repeated. ‘*Dod,” says Lawie, ‘‘fat am 
]1 tae dee atween ye? The ither Sunday 


their parents, an’ ma mither bide me let 

the cows amon’ your corn an’ grass, an’ 

ero me nae dee’t. I canna please ye 
aith.” 


Some persons consider the opera as 
‘more elevated in its tone than the ordi- 
nary theater. The season closed at the 


according to the Evening Post, is a 
mere endeavor ‘‘to deify vice and raise 
it above virtae.’’ It is evident, from the 
Post's sketch of the letter and spirit of 
the play, that moral depravity cannot go 
beyond this.” —Standard of the. Cross. 


one born in thy land.” (3) Sacrifice 


ye preached that children ought to obey 
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Extra C “ c * 
Golden « |White Beans 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardin 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a dill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do 80, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
— of a like character, to be opened, are always 

led at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 


‘ included in the above list will send us a catalogue 


of the goods wanted, we will immediately retarn it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
eg se to judge for themselves before sending us 

he final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


New Music Books. 


TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD. By 
J. ©. Macy. For Temperance Lodges and 
Meetings. A Choice Collection of New Tem- 
perance Songs and Glees, with some Old Fa- 
vorites, and a few Rousing War Songs with 
Temperance Words. Anybody can ‘‘join in 
chorus.”’ Price 35 cts; or $3.60 per dozen. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. Just publish- 
ed. Afirst class set of duets, by such mas- 
ters as Rubenstein, Nicolai, Campana, Tours, 
Abt, and others. 26 Duets on 144 large pages. 
Abt’s ‘‘Like the Lark,” and Rubenstein’s **An- 
gel’* are good specimens. Price $1. 


THE APOGRAPH ($1.00) is an excellent 
Collection of Octavo Choruses, Sacred and Se- 
cular. Selected by Cant ZeRRAuN, forthe use 
of Musical Conventions, etc. 


AMERICAN Fone AND CHorvus CoLLeEcTIon. 50 cts. 

AMERIOAN BALLAD COLLECTION. 50 cts. 

AMERICAN Dance Music CoLuecrion, for Pia- 
no, 50 ets. 

AMERIOAN Prsno Music 50 cts. 
Four large, handsome and every way desira- 

able collections of good Music at low prices. 

Mailed for 65 cts each. ; 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H, Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. 


The Sal Francisco Presbyterian 
Bock Depository. 


N ADDITION to the Board’s publications, 
the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEACH- 


ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon 


and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. 
0S Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. 


Address all orders to 
Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 
DEPOSITARIES, 
No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San } rancisco, - - California 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

F with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

| | Wa) and is therefore far more econom- 
, ical, costing less than one cent a 
PE | cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| \ strengthening, easily digested, 
| od admirably adapted for inval- 


by 
BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
OTES TRIUMPH 


Two Editions—Round and Character Notes. 
A New 8.8. Music Book of 


red. e number 
wail, Per 100, $90.00.” 
Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with ge le 
liance RB the prompt and 
Ailing ers. 


Our for 1886, of 140 


! 6 cts. (in stamps) to cover 


of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SE 


ILLION GARDENS 


containing colored 


SUPPLIED wWiTH 


Jersey City is the most extensive in 
Annual Sales, 2% Million 


and 


> 

? 

Our Green-house Establishment at 

descriptions and illustrations 

and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of } 


er posta 
NDERSON & GO, 25 Cortiandt st., 
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HOICE CHEAP $1.00 


1. 
"1. For the other 52 $1 sets end 1, 


HOIC 


. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
For example: 15 


ing 


EW AND RADE FRUITS: PLANTS, SEEDS; « 
ED Re BETTER. 00 


able and kts. Choice over 

Catalogue of over 110 pages FREE. 4@ Everything kept in the Nursery line, from pot 
including an IMMENSE STOCK of GRAPE VIN 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. cuxx'co,'oms. 


, and FRUIT and ORNAMENT AL 


nd GOLDEN POCKLINGTON.” 


ever- 
Roses, 15 sorte, our choles, 
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SAN FRANCISC®. CAL, 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


DOMESTIC. 
The anti-Chinese agitation makes up 
about all the news from this State. 


The Florida orange crop was destroyed 
by the cold, but the trees are not much 
hurt. 

There are 531 of the Passamaquoddy 
Indians now in Maine, all of whom are 
farmers. | 

The last week was very cold East and 
North; much snow and ice and great 
suffering in some places. 

Chicago claims to be the healthiest 
large city in the world, its death-rate 
last year having been only 19.69 in a 
thousand. 

General West, the new epecial Treasu- 
ry Agent for the San Francisco District, 
served gallantly in the Union army dur- 
ing the war. | 

During 1885, 21,537,701 persons cross- 
ed Brooklyn Bridge, 12,780,777 Fulton 
Ferry, and 4,994,890 Catherine Ferry, 
New York city. 

General Winfield S. Hancock died at 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., yesterday af- 
ternoon, aged 61 years, after a sickness 
of only a few days. 

A Brooklyn manufacturer makes plat- 
inum wire too fine to be seen with the 
naked eye for use in telescopes, instead of 
the thread of the spider’s web. 

In New York the excitement in the 
butter trade over the vigorous efforts to 
discover the dealers in olemargarine and 
imitation butter is raised to a high pitch. 

A powder-house at Shaft No. 22 on 
the New York aqueduct, Jan. 3d, blew 
up, the shock being felt for many miles 
and giving the impression that it was an 
earthquake. 

A Turk in Chicago has renounced his 
allegiance to the Sultan that he may be- 
come a citizen of that aspiring city, which 
has attracted citizens from almost every 
nation on the globe. 

A Pittsburgh special says: There has 
been another advance of 10 per cent. in 
iron-working tools, the second within 
two months, and due to the very large 
demand for such tools. 


The pending land negotiations of the 


_ Northern Pacific cover all that company’s 


lands East, amounting to 4,000,000 
acres, and if the sale is made it will wipe 
out $10,000,000 of the preferred stock. © 


The gospel is preached in the Lutheran 
churches in this country in 13 langnages, 
English, German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danieh, Icelandic, Finnish, Bohemian, 
Polish, French, Servian, Slavonian, and 
Wendian. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, of East 
Bridgewater, Mass., celebrated their 
71st wedding annivereary January Ist. 
Mrs. Thompson is 92 years old, and reads 
the newspaper to her husband without 
spectacles. 

A small and not wealthy Baptist church 
in Missouri supports a native preacher 
among the Teloogoos in India. At each 
service it takes up two collections, one 
for its own pastor and one for its Teloo- 
goo representative. 

It is a hopeful sign, indicating a de- 
cided revival of business, that the rev- 
enues of 30 of the prominent postoffices 
during the last six months of 1885 in- 
creased $537,191, or 74 per cent. over 
those of the previous year. 


A prominent Wall-street operator said 
Tuesday: ‘‘If Henry Villard returns to 
this country he will be the biggest man 
in Wall street. He still has the confi- 
dence of the great many men who profit- 
ed by following him in the past.” 

Governor Foraker of Ohio has render- 
ed his decision on the charges prefer- 
red against the Cincinnati Police Commis- 
sioners, removing them from office. This 
practially leaves the control of the police 
in the bands of the Mayor. 


‘*Owens Valley,” says the Inyo Jnde- 
pendent, ‘‘appears to be the only part of 
the whole State that escaped serious 
damage by the storms of last week. An 
abundant and welcome rain was all the 
storm that we experienced; our immunity 
from such visitations is due to the great 
mountain ranges by which Owens Valley 
is sheltered .’’ 

FOREIGN. 


Lord Dufferin, Viceroy of India, has 


gone to Burmah to arrange for an exten- 


sion of the British Indian Administration 
to that kingdom. 

A result of the labors of Rev. Dr. Som- 
merville, of Scotland, last year in Con- 
stafitinople, is the proposition to erect an 
Evangelical Hall in that City. 

Across the pavement of Milan Cathe- 
drél, near the main entrance, runs a brass 
meridian let into the stone. It showe that 


the splendid stracture is cet equare with | ' ( 
| lous shouting: is not very common. 


the universe. 

Jenny Lind, whose voice has lost none 
of its sweetness and retains much of its 
power, has yielded to the solicitations of 
friends, and will reappear in concert in 
London in the summer. 

The enthusiastic corps of amateur pho- 
tographers have had a conspicuous addi- 
tion to their number in the person of the 


Ozar of Russia, who is becoming ardent-- 


ly devoted to this new pastime. 
The great English painter Millais, on 
the récent marriage of his daughter, pre- 


sented her with his own painting of the 


bridal couple and her bridesmaids, a 
group of children whom he had chosen 
as types of loveliness. 


Another Yankee notion has been in- 
troduced to Japan. A mill to manufac- 
ture flour by the roller process, the ma- 
chinery of which was made in Buffalo 
and Rochester. N.Y., has been built at 
Hokkaido, being the first mill of the kind 
in the far East. 


| 


Sabbath-School Lesson for Feb. 2ist. 
Ezra i: 1-4; iii: 8-13. 


BY REV. M, WILLETT. 


THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


Golden Text—‘'They praised the Lord 
because the foundation of the house of 
the Lord was laid.’’ (Ezra iii: 11.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The edict of Cyrus came seventy years 
after the first captivity. The people 
eeem to have been in an iron bondage, at 
first scattered and settled in colonies over 
the Babylonian plain, but gradually their 
condition would seem to have improved. 
Some of them came to live in Babylon, 
and followed trade with gain, and others 
held land and vineyards. They were 
found to be very intractable, as is the na- 
ture of the Jew everywhere, and hatred 
was lavished on them accordingly; but, 
little by little, they became a portion of 
the settled community, and were treated 
with more sympathy. The Book of Ez- 
ra, which relates the circumstances of 
their return and partial restoration, is 
manifestly a continuation of II Chronicles. 
The last two verses of Chronicles are 
the same as the first two verses of Ezra. 


LESSON NOTES. 


(V. 1) Darius had been King of Baby- 
lon under Cyrus. This was the first 
year of the king’s direct sovereignty. 
The reference to Jeremiah may be veri- 
fied in Jer. xxv: 11, 12, and xxix: 10. 
Jeremiah had prophesied, not only the 
fact, but the date of the return, by as- 
signing to the captivity a duration of sev- 
enty years. God would seem to have 
directly influenced the heart and will of 
Cyrus. This is the less surprising as 
Cyrus was, in the divine counsels, fore- 
ordained to do this work, and had been 
raised to this high station for the pur- 
pose. (Isa. xliv: 28; xlv: 1-4.) 
(V. 2) God of Heaven was the title of 
the Supreme Being among the Persians. 
The charge here referred to is commonly 
explained by reference to Isaiah xliv: 28. 
His attention may have been drawn to 
this prophecy by Daniel, who was still 
alive. ‘*Which is in Judah’—The ad- 
dition of this clause marks strongly the 
oblivion into which the ruined city had 
fallen. Apparently, it was necessary to 
recall the situation to men’s minds. 
(V.3) Cyrus does not limit his ad- 
dress to Judah and Benjamin, but ex- 
tends it to all the tribes equally. ‘‘His 
God be with him’’—A pious wish, al- 
most a blessing, indicative of his great 
goodness of heart. Weare not to under- 
stand the clause, ‘‘He is God,” as limit- 
ed to Jerusalem, for that would make 
out a local Deity, but rather take it as 
an emphatic expression, standing by it- 
self, to assert that Jehovah is the one 
true God, beside whom there is no other. 

(V. 4) This is not a command laid 
upon those Jews who should remain be- 
hind in Babylon to help their fellow- 
Jews who should returo, but a command 
addressed to the heathen to assist the 
Jews who might be sojourning among 
them with money and goods. ‘The free- 
will offering fur the house of God was 
something in addition to such aid, consist- 
ing of gold and silver vessels for the tem- 
ple, made, for the most part, by Cyrus 
himself, As a result of this proclama- 
tion, we are told in the chapter following 
that nearly 50,000 people went up to 
Palestine. The camels, horses and 
beasts of burden are enumerated. Cyrus 
seat with them the treasures taken from 
the temple, numbering 5,400 vessels of 
gold and silver. Their leader was Ze- 
rubbabel of the royal line of David, and 
their journey must have taken over four 
months. On their arrival in their own 
land, they settled in Jerusalem itself, 
and a small district around the city. 
They were hemmed in on every side by 
alien races and bitter enemies. After a 
short time, they restored the old altar of 
burnt offerings in the desolated temple 
court, and established religious services, 
such as the daily sacrifices and the festi- 
vals. They made a great offering of sil- 
ver and gold, estimated in our money at 
$400,000, and sent, also, for materials for 
the rebuilding of the temple as far as Le- 
banon and Joppa. Our lesson now con- 
tinues with the account of the laying of 
the foundation of the temple. 

(V.8) The Levites were made super- 
intendents of the work. Joshua, the 
son of Jozadak, here referred to, was the 
same as Joshua the High Priest. 

(Vs. 9 and 10) The priests were cloth- 
ed with the blue, scarlet and purple 
robes for glory and for beauty, which the 
law required. To blow with trumpets 
was always the duty of the priests, and 
to praise God with cymbals the task of’ 
the Levites. Their musical service was 
after the ordinance of David. He first 
organized the choirs tor the temple ser- 
vices. 

(V.11) sang together by 
course”—The New Version has it, “They 
sang one to another.” This probably 
means alternately, or responsively. This 
was the shout of religious joy. Relig- 


(¥. 12) The old man thought that it 
was a day of small things. The new 
house, in comparison with the old one, 
was as nothing. The difference was not 
in size, for the new structure was one- 
third larger in every dimension, but, per- 
haps, in the size and quality of the foun- 
dation stones, the éxcellence of the ma- 
sonry, and the like. Solomon had em- 
ployed the best workmen of one of the 
greatest of the Syrian kings; Zerubba- 
bel had only the arms of his own subjects 
to depend upon. Probably the old men 
would have wept anyhow, though the 
new temple had been as glorious as the 
first. The old man is looking back, 
while the young men are ever looking 
forward. 

(V. 13) The weeping was as loud as 
the shouting; neither predominated. 
This, which would scarcely be possible 
among us, was not unnatural in the East, 
where those who lament utter shrill cries, 


instead of weeping silently. 


LESSON THOUGHTS. 


1. What a model was Oyras in many 
particolars! Let us uee the language of 
Busbnell: ‘‘So beautiful is the charac- 
ter and history ot Cyrus that many havé 
doubted whether the sketch given by 
Xenophon was not intended as an ideal- 
izing, or merely romantic, picture. And 
yet, there have been examples of as 
great beauty unfolded, here and there, 
in all the darkest recesses of the heathen 
world, and it accords entirely with the 
hypothesis of historic verity, in the ac- 
count given us of this remarkable man, 
that he is designated and named by 
Isaiah, the prophet, even before he is 
born, as a chosen foster-son of God. ‘I 
have surnamed thee,’ he declares; ‘I 
have girded thee, though thou hast not 
known me.’ And what should he be 
but a model of all princely beauty, of 
bravery, of justice, of impartial honor to 
the lowly, of greatness and true magna- 
nimity in every form, when God has gird- 
ed him, unseen, to be the minister of his 
own great and sovereign purposes to the 
vations of his time.” 

2. God’s promises of intervention and 
salvation are timed to a second. When 
the seventy years came round there was 
a deliverer ready. ‘‘Passions cannot 
hasten the time of heaven. Every hour 
has its work, and every work its hour.” 
This control of the element of time in the 
completion of divine purposes is most 
significant. Superficial and unbelieving 
men may not read the signs of the times, 
They may mistake the foam with which 
the winds bespatter them for the move- 
ment of the tides, but God has control of 
the tidal springs and the movements of 
the great deep; he cannot be misled or 
mistaken. | 

3. God works through volunteers. The 
divine control over human hearts does 
not annihilate spontaneousness or degrade 
us to the condition of automatons. When 
the time had come for the rebuilding of 
the temple he did not bundle the Jewish 
race out of Babylon, whether they would 
orno. He placed before them a privi- 
lege, and allowed them either to rise to 
the height of their great opportunity or 
fall below it. Those who loved their 
vineyards and their gain more than the 
Messianic hopes that centered in their 
faith and the glory of their religious pa- 
triotism, basked in the sunshine of the 
Babylonian plain, and fattened in their 
ease and money-getting; but those who 
dared something for God, and native 
land, and eternity as well, went forth. 
The call is still for volunteers in great 
religious enterprises. 

4. Such volunteers must not despise 
the day of small things. The young men 
who shouted for joy when the foundations 
of the second temple were laid were more 


near the heart of things than the old men’ 


who wept because of the contrast with 
former splendors. The young men were 
right. The second house had a greater 
glory than the first house. The coming 
Messiah was to tread its courts. The re- 
builders never laid the smallest stone in 
the wall that was not great and heavy 
with import to the world. The smallest 
beam cried out of this structure as never 
did the mightiest timbers of proud heath- 
en temples. And why? Because every 
smallest deed was linked in the plan 
which brought a Saviour and a heavenly 
kingdom. Other workers of that age 
seemed more striking and more impor- 
tant, but to none is the world so indebted 
now. Let us not despise the day of 
small things in religion, because the 
noisy world has its great ado over big 
trifles. 

5. All great history is built on relig- 
ion. Our Pilgrim Fathers wrought for 
this great Republic, as no other early 
founders of infant settlements, because 
they looked to heaven as well as earth, 
and built upon one corner of the great 
foundation-stone, Jesus Christ. The 
very permanence of heathen kingdoms 
can be traced to the unity and strength 
of even false religious worship and prin- 
ciples. When we stop building temples 
to the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
whom he has sent, and put all our money 
into. factories, stores and legislative halls, 
then the fineness of our wheat, the color 
of our gold, and the wisdom of our poli- 
ticians, will not save us, much less if we 
put an increasing proportion of our earn- 
ings into gilded saloons and leave more 
to the pot-house politician than to the 
Lord. 


Meeting of Indian Commissioners. 


— 
— 


[By the kindness of Gen. E. Whittlesey, 
Secretary, we are enabled to give this report 
to our readers. ] 

The Board of Indian Commissioners 
held their annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. O., last month, and their usual 
conference with the secretaries of the 
several mission boards and other friends 
of Indian civilization. One aim of the 
Board has been to enlighten the people, 
and to arouse public interest in behalf of 
the Indians. And much has been done 
in this direction by such conference and 

ublic meetings as those held at Mohawk 

ke and these annual méetings in 
Washington. They bring together the’ 
representatives of the churches and of 
Indian rights associations to compare 
views and report progress. At the late 
meeting reports were heard from Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Friends, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Unitarian mis- 
sionary societies, and, as Dr. Kendall 
emphatically said, all showed that no 
field of missionary work is more hopeful. 
The money expended by the churches 
during the last year for Indian missions 
and schools amounts to $218,000, besides 
that expended by Southern charches, 
from which no reports were received. 

After hearing these reports, the Indian 
question was earnestly discussed by such 
men as Justin Strong, Drs. Stricby, 
Ellinwood and Kendall, President Gates, 
Mr. Painter, General Armstrong, and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

*‘ Resolved, First, that it is the sense of 
this conference that the rights of the In- 
dian as a man should more and more 


anes shape legislation for the In- 
dians; lands in severalty and full citi- 
zenship should be secured for him as rap- 
idly as possible with safety; that to this 
end he should at once receive the full 
protection of our laws, whether on or off 
his reservation, including the right to ap- 
pear in court and sue in his own name; 
and that industrial and general education 
should be preseed upon the Indian by all 
possible means. 

“ Resolved, Second, that the bill provid- 
ing for lands in severalty, protected by a 
tract title fora term of years, immedi- 
ately for all Indians who are prepared so 
to take them, has our cordial support, 
and that we earnestly press upon Gon: 
gress the immediate passage of this Act. 

‘*Third, Inasmuch as in some of the 
States there are Indian children who are 
excluded from State school privileges, 

“ Resolved, That this Conference appeals 
to all the States to accord the privileges 
of schools to such Indians as may reside 
therein off from Indian reservations, 

‘‘ Resolved, Fourth, that we protest 
against the passage of any bill looking to 
the opening of the Indian Territory to 
general settlement and political control by 
white citizens of the United States with- 
out the consent of the Indians of said 
Territory, and in violation of their treaty 
rights. 

‘* Resolved, Fifth, that the reports made 
by the several religious bodies of the 
rapid progress of the Indians towards civ- 
ilization and Christianity call for renewed 
and enlarged effort on the part of all our 
churches in the direction of Christian ed- 
ucation and mission work,’’ 


These reports and resolutions and dis- 
cussions filled the entire day. In the 
evening a public meeting was held in the 
Congregational church, General Fisk pre- 
siding, whew a large assembly heard stir- 
ring addresses by Dr. Stricby, on ‘‘ Mis- 
sion Work the Pioneer Civilizer’’; by 
President Gates, on ‘‘The Tribes and the 
Reservation (bstacles to Civilization’’; 
by Miss Fletcher, on ‘Indian Homes and 
the Family’’; by Senator Chace, General 
Armstrong and Captain Pratt, on ‘‘ What 
We Should Do for Indians and How to 
Do It.” Seventeen Indian boys and 
girls, with two teachers, were present 
from the Carlist Training School, whose 
speeches and sivging added greatly to 
the interest and enthusiasm aroused by 
the other speakers. 

The spirit and tone of both the Confer- 
ence and the public meeting were in full 
accord with the general trend of opinion 
East and West, that the Indians must 
soon be settled upon homes of their own 
and become citizens, and that the vast 
tracts of unused land must. be ceded for 
a fair price and thrown open to settle- 
ment, 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pactrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 65.75 

as ces 4.00 6.50 

Scientific American.... ........... 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
pe ace 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 65.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
OCongregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 65.00 


A HANDSOME CHIFFONNIER. 


There is at the California Furniture Co.’s 
store, 220 to 226 Bush street, a perfect gem 
of a chiffonnier. The entire front is a solid 
mass of rare and rich carving in acorns and 
other designs. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON,” 


This celebrated health retreat.is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always ore of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


COOK-BOOK. 


Any one desiring one of the ‘‘Plymouth 
Church Cook- Books” can obtain one by apply- 
ing at David Gove’s drug store, corner of 
California and Fillmore streets. Price, sey- 
enty-five cents. 


St. Nicholas for February has a richly 
varied table of contents. Among the arti- 
cles are: ‘‘Fish-Spearing through the Ice”; 
‘‘Badminton,’’ a sort of indoor tennis for 
winter days, is the subject of a paper by C. 
L. Norton; Sophie Swett has an amusing 
‘‘coasting”’ story, called ‘“The Girl Who Lost 
her Pocket”; and there are bright Valentine 
verses by Elizabeth Cummings and others. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?”’ ‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his. hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Among the great variety of bookcases at 
the California Furniture Co.’s store, 220 to 
226 Bush street, is a bird’s eye maple open 
bookcase, which is extremely admired for its 
peculiarly beautiful style; another style has 
a toilet glass attached. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tur Pactric. 


If a cough disturbs your sleep, take Piso’s 


ure for Consumption and rest well. . 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF 
Henry M. TAArre. | Deceased, 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
Administratrix of the estate of H nry M. 
Taaffe, decegsed, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against, the said de- 
ceased, to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the first 
publication of this notice, to the said Ad- 
ministratrix, at No. 530 California street, 
room 6, the same being her place for the 
tran: action of the business of the said estate 
in the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. JANE MELEY, 

Administratrix of the estate of Henry M. 
Taaffe, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, January 27, 1886. 

Gray & Haven, 530 California street, at- 
torneys for Administratrix. 


The publishers respectfully call attention 
to the fact that in the contents of the ‘‘mid- 
winter” Century may be found a remarkable 
variety of subjects of public moment, and 
an equally remarkable list of names associ- 
ated with the history, literature and art of 
America. The leading article in “Topics 


of the Time” expresses the editorial view of ; 


“The Demand of American Authors.” A 
peculiar interest attaches to General Grant's 
‘‘Preparing for the Wilderness Campaign.” 
Here he is dealing with his plans for the last 
grand campaign, extending from the James 
round to Nashville, Atlanta and the sea, and 
which gave the Confederacy the death hug. 
‘‘Anecdotes of McClellan’s Bravery,” by one 
of his officers, who was a companion in arms 
as far back as the Mexican war, lends addi- 
tional interest to the war-time portrait of 
McClellan, which is the frontispiece of the 
number. 


Since 1863 the Pacific Bank has been es- 
tablished in this city, and it has passed un- 
scathed through all the financial crises which 
have occurred during that time, and now 
stands on basis than ever. Its 
financial strength and conservative manage- 
ment should”be great inducements to mer- 
chants and business men generally who 
desire a safe place of deposit for their funds. 


Our readers will notice the advertisement 
of the California Life and Accident Associa- 
tion in another column. This is a home in- 
stitution, and the character of its officers 
and Board of Trustees would seem to bea 
sufficient guarantee of its reliability. Such 
institutions undoubtedly give timely and 
needed help in a multitude of cases. 


Thousands are born with a tendency to 
consumption. Such persons, if they value 
life, must not permit a cough or cold to be- 
come a fixture in the lungsand chest. The 
best known remedy for either is Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar. 25c, 50c 
and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25¢. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether Standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


People with gray hair may conceal from 
the world the fact that they are becoming 
aged, and passing on to decay, by the use of 
Hall’s Hair Renewer. Itisa fact thet this 
article renews, cleanses, brightens, invigor- 
ates and restores faded or gray hair to its 
youthful color and luster, cheaply, quickly 
and surely. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

Smitn’s CasH Store, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


NABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, | 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


R.H.M° Donald. 


— PRESIDENT. — 
RHM 


V 


Bank 


Gapital$ 1000.000,00. 
Sunts $500,000.00. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
*Jan. Ist, 1886. 
Assets: 


Bank Premises, - - - $150,000 00 


Other Real Estate, - - 35,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 


Rank Stocks. - - - 90,50218 
Loans and Discounts, - 2,416,113 37 
Due from Banks, - - = 206,828 09 
Money on hand, - - 609,120 71 

,008, 120 62 

Liabilities: 
Capital, paid up, - - $1,000,000 00 
las Fund, 500,000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - 7,414 78 


- 1,894,389 7e 


osito 
Due Dep rs, - 106.316 14 


Due Banks, - 
$3,508, 120 62 

We are pleased to announce that the past 
has been a prosperous one for the Paciric Banx. 


Besides Paying the usual 10 a cent. per 
annum dividend to shareholders it has added 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 

BR. H. McDONALD, President, 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Pa ey 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D¢signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birihday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


MRS. D. H. HOLMES, 


LATE OF NEW YORK, 
No. 14 Post St., bet. Kearny & Mont’y, 


OTIFIES THE LADIES OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco and vicinity that she is now exhib<- 
iting all the latest ideas in 


CHOICE MILLINERY. 


Also executes orders for work, in most ap- 

roved designs and fabrics, promptly. Mrs. 

olmes pays special attention to mourning 
millinery. A call solicited. 


0S” SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES varor. 
wooo.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel 
ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


M*s RYDER has opened a Studio at 1614 
Scott Street, near Sutter. Please wiite 
for circular. 


BARGAINS! 


What People Wantis Bargains, 


And we are both willing and able to give them bargains. Read the list and say ’tis not true 


We sell now for a short time— 


A good Shovel or Spade for............ 65c 
A good steel Rake or Hoe.............. 40 
A good Axe, ready handled ........... $1 00 
A good Hammer or Hatchet............ 50 


A good Galvanized Iron Pail, 3 sizes.40, 50, 60 


Apple Pearers, not warranted.......... 25 
Carpet Sweepers, 3 kinds............... 1 90 
Frying Pans or Skillets, 3 sizes....25, 35, 45 
Buck Saws or Family Meat Saws....... 65 


Coal scuttles, Painted or galvanized.... 50 


And hundreds of smaller items which we have not space or time to enumerate. But this is the 


month that everything almost is sold at such 


SMASHED-UP PRICES, 


That anyone having a dollar cash on hand can make two out of it, by buying at our prices. The 
following list on dry fruit is special for a short tame only. There is not another wholesale deal- 


er on the coast would undertake to sell it at 25 per cent. above these 


prices, and we guarantee 


full weight, and goods as described, packed carefully, and delivered free at boats and depots. 
Don’t send without the money, and do not write for lower prices, as we will not sell less for all 
we have. When present lot is out, will cost us double to replace it on many kinds. 


Very choicest Alden Apples, 50-lb boxes 5c 
Very good Alden Apples, 50-1b boxes.... 4 
Very brightest Dried Apples, 50-lb boxes 3 


Very brightest Dried Apples in sacks.... 2% 
Good quality Sun Dried Apples, any 


Yes one cent per pound, same kind cost ten cents two years ago. 


Best Dried Figs, in Sacks............. . 
Best Pressed Figs, in Boxes 30 ths...... 
Grapes, not very good............ woods 
Grapes, good quality................. 


Raisins, small andcommon...... to 
Peaches, best in town, tons of them... . 


2 
3 
Raisins, 20-Ib boxes, fine... .$1 25, $1 50, $2 00 
5c 
5 


Peache:, darker, but very good........ 


| Peaches, extra fine pealed ........... «- 10 
Pears, fair, to extra quality........ 2%, 4, 5 
Pears, nice white Alden .............. 7 
Plums, fine, with pita in............... 3 
Plums, common, with pitsin ...... 1% to 2 


P!ums, extra fine pitted, any quantity. . 5 
These sold for 15 to 20 till this year. 
undry kinds....... 4, 5, 6, and Tcts, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


Jobhnston’s Journal. 


Industrial America. 


The Electrical World. 


An Illustrated Macazrnz for the | An Illustrated gre record | An Illustrated Review of cur- 


People. Estab’d 1874. Issued 


year. other week 


of Procrgss in 
every other week. 36 pages. $2 a Sciences 16 pages. 


e Arts and | rent Progress in Exrorai- 
Every | orry and its practical Appli- 


$2 a year. | cations. 20 pp. W’kly $3 yr. 


ANY Dealer will take your order or subscription; or address. W. J JOHNSTON, Pus.isHer, 9 


Murray New 


4TENTS strictly first-class work; reasonable fees; complicated difficult cases a special- 
Ps. Consultation or advice mail free. Johnston’s Patent 9 St., New YorE. 
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